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CHAPTER XIII. 
DISTURBED BY MRS. CHANDOS. 


O candles yet in Lady Chandos’s rooms, but a great flood of 
light in those of Mrs. Chandos. ‘The commotion.in the ironing- 
room, following on the discovered presence of Hill, had given me the 
opportunity to come away, and so exchange (not willingly) the gossip- 
ping cheerfulness of the back, for the dreary front of the house. I had 
nearly laughed. aloud at those foolish servant-girls: nevertheless,, in 
what they had said there was food for speculation. For when Harry 
Chandos was a-bed, sick with fever; when he was over in France, with 
the broad sea and many miles of land between him and his home, how 
could they have seen. him, or fancied they saw him, in these dark 
walks, night after night, at Chandos ? 

Pacing the dark gravel walk from wing to wing, glancing, as“I passed; 
each time, through the window-panes and the muslin curtains into the 
oak-parlour, where the solitary tea waited, I thought over it all, and 
came to the conclusion. that, taking one curious thing with another, 
something was uncanny in the place. How long should I have to 
stay at it ?>—how long would it be before Emily de Mellissie came back 
to me? 

The hall-door stood open, and the hall-lamp threw its light across 
the lawn in a straight line. - It seemed like a ray of company amid the 
general dreariness. I took a fancy to walk along the pleasant stream, 
forgetting or unheeding the dew that might lie on the grass. On getting 
to the other side, I stood a moment at the top of the pine-walk, and 
then advanced a few steps down it. 

Some one was there before me. <A white figure—as it looked—was 
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flitting about; and I gave a great start. What with the night-hour, 
the solitary loneliness of all around, the soft sighing sound from the 
branches of the trees, and the servant-girls’ recent talk of the “ghost,” 
Iam not sure but I began to think of ghosts myself. Ghost, or no 
ghost, it came gliding up to me, with its slender form, its lovely face: 
Mrs. Chandos, in a white silk evening-dress, with a small white opera- 
cloak on her shoulders. It was her pleasure, as I learnt later, to dress 
each day for her own lonely society just as she would for a state dinner- 
table. 

“How you startled me!” she exclaimed. “ With that great brown 
shawl on your head, you look as much like a man asa woman. But I 
saw by the height it was not 4e. Did you know that he came—that he 
was here last night?” she added, dropping her voice to the faintest 
whisper. 


It was the first time Mrs. Chandos had voluntarily addressed me. Of 


course I guessed that she alluded to Mr. Harry Chandos: but I hesi- 
tated to answer, after the caution he had given me. Was there anything 
wild about her voice and manner as she spoke ?—had her spirits run 
away with her to-night?—or did the fact of her flitting about in the 
white evening-dress in this wild way, like any school-girl, cause me to 
fancy it? : 

“Did you know it, I ask?” she impatiently rejoined. ‘Surely you 
may answer me.” _ 

“Yes!” There seemed no help for it. “I saw him, madam, but I 
shall not mention it. The secret is safe with me.” 

“You saw him! Oh, heaven, what will be done?” she cried, in evi- 
dent distress. ‘It was so once before: the servants saw him. You 
must not tell any one; you must not.” 

“Indeed I will not. I am quite trustworthy.” 

“What are you doing out here?” she sharply said. “ Looking for 
him ?” 

“Indeed no. I was dull by myself, and came across unthinkingly. 
I am as true as you, Mrs. Chandos. I would not, for the world, say a 
word to harm him.” 

The assurance seemed to satisfy—to calm her; she grew quiet as a 
little child. 


“To talk of it might cause grievous evil, you know; it might lead” 


to—but I had better not say more to a stranger. How did you come 
to know of it ?” 

I made no answer. Some feeling, that I did not stay to sift, forbade 
me to say it was from himself. 

“TI know; it was from Madame de Mellissie. It was very foolish of 
her to tell you. It was wrong of her to bring you here at all.” 

As Mrs. Chandos spoke, there was something in her words, in her 
tone, in her manner altogether, that caused a worse idea to flash across 
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me—that she was not quite herself. Not insane ; it was not that thought; 

but a little wanting in intellect ; as if the powers of mind were impaired, 

It startled me beyond measure, and I began to think that I ought to 
try and get her indoors. 

“ Shall you not take cold out here, Mrs. Chandos ?” 

“T never take cold. You see, 1am my own mistress now: when 
Mrs. Freeman’s here, she will never let me come out after dusk. Lady 
Chandos sent my maid to sit with me this evening, but I lay down on 
the sofa, and told her I was perhaps going to sleep and she could not 
stay with me. And I came out; I thought I might see Aim.” 

Every word she spoke added to the impression. 

“ And so you saw him last night! I didnot; I neverdo. The win- 
dows looking this way are closed. And perhaps if I were to see him 
like that, and be taken by surprise, it might make me ill: Mrs. Free- 
man says itwould. It is so sad, you know!” 

“Very sad,” I murmured, assuming still that she alluded to the 
infirmity of Mr. Chandos. 

“They never told me. They are not aware that I know it. I found 
it out to-day. I was going about the gallery early this morning, before 
Hill came home, and I found it out. When Mrs. Freeman’s here, I can 
only get out when she pleases. You cannot think what a long time it 
is since—since——” 

“Since what?” I asked, as she came to a stop. 

“Since the last time. Harry has not said a word to me all day; it 
is a shame of him. He ought to have told me.” 

“Yes, yes,” I murmured, wishing to soothe her. 

“You see, Harry’s not friends with me. He tells me he is, but he is 
not in reality. It is through my having treated him badly: he has been 
the same as a stranger ever since. But he ought to have told me this, 
You must not tell them that I know it.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“They might lock me in, you know; they did once before: but 
that was not the last time, it was when Harry was in France. If Mrs. 
Freeman had been here to-day, I should never have known it. It is 
very cruel: I think I shall tell Lady Chandos so. If Harry: 

During the last few words, Mrs. Chandos’s eyes had been strained on 
a particular spot near to us. What she saw, or fancied she saw, I know 
not, but she broke into a low, smothered cry of fear, and sped away 
swiftly'to the house. Rather startled, I bent-my eyes on the place, as 
if by some fascination, half expecting—how foolish it was !—to see Mr. 
Chandos perambulating in his sleep. And I believe, had I done so, I 
should have run away more terrified than from any ghost. 

Something did appear to be there that ought not. It was between 
the trunks of two trees, in a line with them, as if it were another tree 
of never-yet-witnessed form and shape. A vast deal more like the 
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figure of a man, thought I, as I gazed. Not a tall slender man like 
Mr. Chandos ; more of the build of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

Why the idea of the latter should have occurred to me, or whether 
the man (it certainly was one!) bore him any resemblance, I could not 
tell, The fancy was quite enough for me, and I sped away as quickly 
as, Mrs.. Chandos had done. She had whisked silently through the hall 

ards her rooms, and met her maid on the stairs; who had probably 
just discovered her absence. 

“Are you ready to make tea, Miss Hereford? I have come to have 
some.” 

It was the greeting of Mr. Chandos, as I ran, scared and breathless, 
into the oak-parlour. He was sitting in the easy-chair near the table, 
a review in his hand, and looked up with surprise. No wonder—see- 
ing me dart in as if pursued by a wild cat, an ugly shawl over my head. 
But, you see, I had not thought he would be there. 

However, he said nothing. I sat down, as sedate as any old matron, 
and made the tea. Mr. Chandos read his paper, and spoke to me be- 
tween whiles. . 

“ Don’t you think, sir, we ought to have heard to-day from Madame 
de Mellissie ?” 

“Why to-day ?” 

“Tt is getting time that I heard. Except the short note to Lady 
Chandos, written upon her arrival in Paris, she has not sent a syllable. 
It is very strange.” 

“ Nothing is strange that Emily does. She may be intending to sur- 
prise us by arriving without notice. I fully expect it. On the other 
hand, we may not hear from her for weeks to come.” 

“ But she has left me here, sir! She said she should be sure to come 
back the very first day she could.” 

_Mr. Chandos slightly laughed. 

“You may have passed from her memory, Miss Hereford, as com- 
pletely as though you never existed in it.” 

I paused in consternation, the suggestion bringing to me I know not 
what of perplexity. He looked excessively amused. 

“What can I do, sir?” 

“ Not anything that I see, except make yourself contented here. At 
least, until we hear from Emily.” 

With the tea-things, disappeared Mr. Chandos ; and a sensation of 
loneliness fell upon me. What at? At his exit, or at my previous 
alarm in the pine-walk? I might have asked myself, but did not. He 
came back again shortly, remarking that it was a fine night. 

“ Have you been out, sir?” 

“No. I have been to my mother’s rooms.” 

“Ts she better this evening ?” 

“Much the same.” - 
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He stood with his elbow on the mantel-piece, his hand lifted to his 
head, evidently in deep thought, a strange look of anxiety, of pain, in 
the expression of his countenance. I went over to a side-table to get: 
something out of my workbox ; and, not to disturb him by going back 
again, I softly pulled aside the muslin window-curtain to look out for a 
minute on the dusky, still night. 

What was it made me spring back with a sudden movement of terror 
and a half cry?. Surely I could not be mistaken! That was a face 
close to the window, looking in; the dark face of a man; and, unless 
I was much mistaken, bearing a strong resemblance to that of Mr. 
Edwin Barley. 

** What is it?” asked Mr. Chandos, coming forward. “ Has anything 
alarmed you ?” 

‘Oh, sir! I saw a face pressed close to the window-pane. A man’s 
face.” 

Without the loss of a moment, Mr. Chandos threw up the window, 
and had his head out. All I felt good for was to sit down in a chair 
out of sight. He could see no one, as it appeared, and he shut the 
window again very quietly. Perhaps his thoughts only pointed to some 
one of the servants. 

“‘ Are you sure you saw any one, Miss Hereford?” 

“‘T am very nearly sure, sir.” 

“Who was it ?” e 

In truth I could not say, and I was not obliged to avow my sus- 
picions. Mr. Chandos hastened outside, and I remained alone, as 
timid as could be. 

A curious and most unpleasant suspicion was fixing itself upon my 
mind, dim glimpses of which had been haunting me during tea—that 
Mr. Edwin Barley’s object was me. That it was himself who had been 
in the»pine-walk, and again now at the window, I felt a positive con- 
viction. He must have recognized me; this stealthy intrusion at odd 
times, seasonable and unseasonable, must be to watch me, to take note 
of my movements, not of those of the owners of Chandos. But for his 
motive I searched in vain. 

“T cannot see or hear any one about,” said Mr. Chandos, when he 
returned ; “‘all seems to be quite free and still. I fancy you-must have 
been mistaken, Miss Hereford.” 

I shook.my head, but did not care to say much, after the notion that 
had taken possession of me. Words might lead to deeper questions, 
and I could not for the world have said that I knew Edwin Barley. 

“ Possibly you may be a little nervous to-night,” he continued, ring- 
ing the bell ; “and at such times the fancy considers itself at liberty to 
play us all sorts of tricks. My having told you what I did this morning 
relating to myself, may have taken hold of your imagination.” 

“Oh, no; it has not.” 
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“T shall be very sorry to have mentioned it, if it has. Believe me, 
there’s nothing in that to disturb you. When you ran in at tea-time I 
thought you looked scared. Close the shutters,” he added, to the ser- 
vant, who had appeared in answer to his ring. ‘And if you will par- 
don my leaving you alone, Miss Hereford, I will wish you good 
night. I am very tired, and I have some writing to do yet.” 

He shook hands with me and departed. Joseph bolted and barred 
the shutters, and I was left alone. But I went up to my room before 
ten o’clock. 

Would Mr. Chandos—or his ghost, as the servants had it—be out 
again that night in his somnambulant state? The subject had taken 
hold of my most vivid interest, and after undressing I stood for a few 
minutes at the window in a warm wrapper, watching the grounds. Eyes 
and ears were alike strained, but to no purpose. No noise disturbed 
the house indoors, and all appeared still without. It might be too 
early yet for Mr. Chandos. 

But the silence told upon me. ‘There was not a voice to be heard, 
not a sound to break the intense stillness. I began to feel nervous, hur- 
ried into bed, and went to sleep. 

Not to sleep for very long. I was awoke suddenly by a commotion 
in the gallery outside. A loud, angry cry ; reproachful tones ; all in the 
voice of Mrs, Chandos; they were followed by low, remonstrating words, 
as if somebody wished to soothe her. Were you ever aroused thus in the 
middle of the night in a strange, or comparatively strange, place? If 
sO, you may divine what was my terror. I sat up in bed with parted 
lips, unable to hear anything distinctly for the violent beating of my 
heart; and then darted to the door, putting on my slippers and my 
large, warm wrapper, before drawing it cautiously an inch open. 

It was not possible to make out anything at first in the dim gallery. 
Three dusky forms were there, having apparently come from the.west 
wing, which I took to be those of Lady, Mr., and Mrs. Chandos. She, 
the latter, had her hair hanging down over a white wrapper ; and Mr. 
Chandos, his arm about her waist, was drawing her to her own apart- 
ments. It was by that I knew him; wh- else would have presumed so to 
touch her?—his coat was off, his slippers were noiseless. The moon- 
light, coming in faintly on the gallery from above, made things tolerably 
clear, as my eyes got used to them. 

“You never would have told me,” she sobbed, pushing back her hair 
with a petulant hand ; “you know you never meant to tell me. It is 
cruel—cruel! What am I here but a caged bird?” 

“Oh, Ethel! Ethel ! you will betray all!” cried Lady Chandos, in a 
voice of dire, reproachful tribulation. To think that you should make 
this disturbance at night! Did you forget that a stranger was sleeping 
here ?—that the servants may hear you in theirrooms? You will bring 
desolation on the house.” 
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Scarcely had they disappeared within the doors of the east wing, when 
Mr. Chandos came swiftly and suddenly out of his own chamber. It 
scarcely appeared a moment, yet he had found it sufficient time to 
finish dressing, for he was now fully attired. His appearing from his 
chamber, after disappearing within the east wing, established the fact 
that his room did communicate with it. Almost simultaneously Hickens 
ran up the stairs from the hall, a light in his hand. Mr. Chandos ad- 
vanced upon him, and peremptorily waved him back. 

“Go back to bed, sir. You are not wanted.” 

But as the light fell on Mr. Chandos’s face, I saw that he was deadly 
pale, and his imperative manner seemed to proceed from fear, not 
anger. 

“‘T heard a scream, Mr. Harry,” responded poor Hickens, evidently 
taken to. “I’m sure I heard voices ; and I—I—thought some thieves 
or villains of that sort had got in, sir.” 

“Nothing of the kind. There’s nothing whatever the matter to call 
for your aid. Mrs. Chandos is nervous to-night, and cried out—it 
is not the first time it has happened, as you know. She is all right 
again now, and my mother is with her. Go back, and get your rest as 
usual,” 

‘Shall I leave you the light, sir?” asked Hickens, perceiving that 
Mr. Chandos had none. 

“Light? No. What doI want with alight? Mrs. Chandos’s ail- 
ments have nothing to do with me.” 

He stood at the head of the stairs, watching Hickens down, and 
listening to his quiet closing of the doors dividing the hall from the 
kitchen-passages. Hickens slept down stairs, near his plate-pantry. He 
was late in going to rest, as it was explained afterwards, and had heard 
the noise over-head-in the midst of undressing. 

Mr. Chandos turned from the stairs, and I suppose the slender inch- 
stream of moonlight must have betrayed to him that my door was 
open. He came straight towards it with his stern, white face, and I 
had no time to draw back. He and ceremony were at variance that 
night. 

“Miss Hereford, I beg your pardon, but I must request that you 
retire within your room, and allow your door to be closed,” came the 
peremptory injunction. “ Mrs, Chandos is ill, and the sight of strangers 
would make her worse. I will close it for you; I should so act by my 
sister, were she here.” 

He shut it with his own hand, and turned the key upon me. 
Turned the key upon me! Well, I could only submit, feeling very 
much ashamed to have had my curiosity observed, and scuffled into 
bed. Nothing more was heard ; not the faintest movement to tell that 
anything unusual had happened. 

But how strangely mysterious it all appeared! One curious commo- 
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tion, one unaccountable mystery succeeding to another. I had heard 
of haunted castles in romances, of ghostly abbeys; but surely the 
events enacted in them could not be more startling than these at 
Chandos. ' 

Morning came. I was up betimes; dressed, read; found my room 
unlocked, and went out of doors while waiting for breakfast. Mr. 
Chandos passed on his way from the house, and stopped. 

“ Did I offend you last night, Miss Hereford ?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Walk with me a few steps, then,” he rejoined. “I assumed the 
liberty of treating. you as a sister—as though you were Emily.. I 
thought you would have the good sense to understand so, and feel no 
offence. What caused you to be looking from your door?” 

“The commotion in the gallery awoke me, sir, and I felt frightened. 
It was only natural I should look to see what caused it.” 

“What did you see?” 

‘IT saw Lady and Mrs. Chandos; and I saw you, sir.” 

“* Any one else ?” 

“No; not any one else.” 

For the space of a full minute Mr. Chandos never took his eyes from 
me. It looked as if he questioned my veracity. 

“T forgot Hickens, sir; I saw him. At least, in point of fact, I.did 
not see him; he did not come high enough; I only heard him.” 

“ Ah, yes!” he said, turning his gaze away, ‘‘ Mrs. Chandos is one of 
our troubles. She is not in good health, and has disturbed us before in 
the same manner. The fact is, she is what is called nervous ; meaning 
that she is not so collected at times as she oughttobe. I am very sorry 
you were disturbed.” 

“Pray don’t think anything of that, sir. She feels strange, perhaps, 
now Mrs. Freeman is gone.” 

“Yes, that is it. But it has very much upset my mother. Miss 


Hereford,” he resumed, after a pause, “I have a request to make to 


” 


you 

“‘ What is it, sir ?” 

‘That you will leave off calling me ‘sir.’ It does not sound well on 
your lips.” 

He smiled as he spoke. And I blushed until I was ashamed of 
myself. 

“ Have you any love for the appellation ?” 





“No, indeed! But Madame de Mellissie * 

Just so,” he interrupted. “I suspected as much. You would not 
have fallen into it yourself.” 

“TJ don’t know that, sir.” 

“ce Sir ?” 

“Tt was a slip of the tongue.. I used to say ‘Sir’ and ‘Madam’ 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Paler. I was told to do so when I went there as 
governess,” 

“Well, you are not governess here, and we can dispense with it. 
Good morning !” he added, as we neared the gates. ‘It is too bad to 
bring you here and send you back alone.” 

“ Are you not coming to breakfast, sir?” Another slip. 

“My breakfast was taken an hour ago. I am going to see how 
Mrs. Freeman is. You will be condemned to make a solitary break- 
fast this morning. Good-bye!” 

A very pleasant one, for all that. It zs pleasant to live amidst the 
luxuries of life. The fare of a governess had been exchanged for the 
liberal table of Chandos. Not that I cared much what I ate and drank ; 


_ I was young and healthy ; but I did like the ease and refinement, the 


state and the innocent vanities pertaining to the order of the Chandos 
world. 

Half sitting, half lying in the garden-chair in the balmy sunshine, I 
partly read and partly dreamed away the morning. The house was 
within view; servants and comers passed to it within hail; cheery 
voices could be heard ; snatches of laughter now and again. On that 
side all was busy life; on the other, lay the silent mass of trees that 
surrounded Chandos. The sun was twinkling through their foliage ; the 
glorious tints of ruddy autumn lighted them up. A charming tableau ! 

Uncertain as my stay was, unusual, and perhaps undesirable in 
position for a young girl, I was beginning to feel strangely happy in it. 
Madame de Mellissie did not come; another post in, that day, and no 
letter from her. And there I sat on, unconcerned, in my pretty lilac 
muslin, with the ribbons in my chestnut hair, watching the little birds as 
they flew about singing; watching the gardener sweeping up his leaves 
at a distance ; and feeling more joyous than the morning. I ought not 
to have felt so, I dare say, but I did, and broke out into snatches of 
song as gay as the birds. ‘Tra la la la; tra la la la! 

Mr. Chandos passed to the house with a. quick step, not seeing me. 
He was back, then! I followed, for it was the luncheon hour, and I 
was not on a sufficient footing at Chandos to keep meals waiting. Hill 
was in the oak-parlour, inquiring after the state of Mrs. Freeman. 

“Her state is this, Hill—that it admits no probability whatever of her ~ 
returning here,” said Mr. Chandos, throwing back his velveteen coat, for 
he was in sporting clothes. And well he looked in them! as a tall, 
handsome man generally does. 

“ There’s a bother !” was Hill’s retort. “Then some one else must 
be seen about, Mr. Harry, without loss of time.” 

“TI suppose'so. Things seem to be going tolerably cross just now.” 

“Cross and contrary,” groaned Hill. “As they always do, I’ve 
noticed, when it’s specially necessary they should go smooth. My lady 
was speaking about Miss White, you know, sir.” 
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“Yes. I'll go up and speak with my mother. But I must have 
something to eat, Hill.” 

“The luncheon ought to be in,” was Hill’s reply. And she crossed 
to the bell and’gave it a sharp pull. 

‘“Have you been walking to Mrs. Freeman’s?” I asked of Mr. 
Chandos, as he was quitting the room. 

“That would be a twenty-mile walk, there and back,” he answered, 
turning to speak. “I honoured the omnibus with my company as far 
as the station, and then went on by train; coming back in the same 
way.” 

The luncheon was on the table when he descended from his mother’s 
rooms, and he hastily sat down to it. He was dressed differently then. 

**T will not invite you to take it with me,’ he observed, “ fer I must 
not sit five minutes, and can barely snatch a mouthful.” 

“ Are you going far ?” 

“Not very far; but I wish to be home to dinner. That will do, 
Joseph ; you need not wait.” 

“Let me wait upon you, Mr. Chandos,” I said, springing up. 

“Very well. How will you begin?” 

“TI don’t know what to begin with. I don’t know what you want frst 1 

“NorI. For I do not want anything at all just now. What have 
you been doing with yourself all the morning ?” 

** Working a little, and reading. Not Shakspeare, but a play of Gold- 
smith’s : ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ ” 

“Why, where did you pick up that?” he interrupted. “I did not 
know the book was about.” 

“T saw it lying in the window-seat near the east wing, and dipped 
into it. After that, I could not put it down again—although it was not 
in the list of books you gave me.” 

“You thought you would enjoy the mischief first, as the children do, 
whether the scolding came afterwards or not.” 

“ Ought I not to have read it ?” 

“You may read it again if you like. It is an excellent comedy ; 
more entertaining, I fancy, to read than to witness, though. Did you 
fall in love with Tony Lumpkin ?” 

* Not irrevocably. Here comes your horse round, Mr. Chandos.” 

“ My signal for departure. And I believe I am speeding on a useless 
errand.” 

“Ts it an important one ?” 

“Tt is to inquire after a lady to replace Mrs. Freeman as companion 
to Mrs. Chandos. Some one my mother knows; a Miss White. She 
was seeking for such a situation a few. months ago ; but the probabilities 
are that she has found one.” 

A strong impulse came over me to offer to supply the place—until I 
should be called away by Madame de Mellissie. iss White! she 
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might be only a young person. If I could but make myself useful, it 
would take away the compunction I felt at having been thrust upon 
them at Chandos. I spoke on the impulse of the moment, blushing and 
timid as a school-girl. Mr. Chandos smiled, and shook his head. 

“Tt is not a situation that would suit you ; or you it.” 

“Ts Miss White older than I ?” 

“A little. She is about fifty-six.” 

“Oh! but as a temporary arrangement, sir? Until we have news 
from Madame de Mellissie. I should like to repay a tithe of the obli- 
gation I am under to Lady Chandos.” 

“‘A great obligation, that! No, it could notbe. We should have 
you and Mrs, Chandos running into the shrubberies after sleep-walkers 
and ghosts, as it seems you'did last night. Besides,” he added, taking 
up his gloves and riding-whip, “if you became Mrs. Chandos’s com- 
panion, what should I do for mine?” sie 

He nodded to me after he got on his horse; a spirited animal, 
Black Knave by name; and rode away at a brisk canter, followed by his 
groom. Pr 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STRANGER-APPLICANT, 


“Is Mr. Chandos gone, do you know, miss?” 

The question came from Hill, who put her head in at the oak-parlour 
to make it. 

“ He rode away not three minutes ago.” 

‘‘Dear me! My lady wanted him to call somewhere else. I sup- 
pose a note must be posted.” 

“ Stay an instant, Mrs. Hill,” I said, detaining her. “ There’s a new 
companion wanted, is there not, for Mrs. Chandos ?” 

“‘ Of course there is,” returned Hill. “ What of it?” 

“Can I see Lady Chandos ?” 

Hill turned hard directly, facing me resolutely. 

“Now, miss, you listen; we have had that discussion once before, 
and we don’t want it gone over again. So long as my lady keeps her 
rooms, neither you nor anybody else can be admitted to her; you 
wouldn’t be if you paid for it in gold. And I’m much surprised that a 
young lady, calling herself a lady, should persist in pressing it.” 

“ Hill, I am not pressing it; I only’asked the question. As I cannot 
see Lady Chandos, will you deliver a message to her for me? If I can 
be of any use in taking the duties of companion to Mrs. Chandos in 
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this temporary need, I shall be glad to be so, and will do my very 
best.” 

To see the countenance with which Hill received these words, was 
something comical: the open mouth, the stare of astonishment. 

. “You take the duties of companion to Mrs. Chandos!” uttered she, 
at length. “Bless the child! you little know what you ask for.” 

“ But will you mention it to Lady Chandos ?” 

Hill vouchsafed no answer. She cast a glance of pity on my igno- 
rance or presumption, whichever she may have deemed it, and quietly 
went out of the room. 

That it was perfectly useless persisting, or even thinking of the affair 
further, I saw, and got out my writing-desk. Nota word had come to 
me from Mrs. Paler, not a hint at payment; and I wrote a civil request 
that she would kindly forward me the money due. 

This over, I sat, pen in hand, deliberating whether to write or net 
to Emily de Mellissie, when a loud ring came to the house-door. One 
of the footmen crossed the hall to answer it. 

“Ts Lady Chandos at home?” I heard demanded, in a lady-like and 
firm voice. 

“ Her ladyship is at home, ma’am,” answered Joseph, “ but she does 
not receive visitors.” 

“‘T wish to see her.” 

“She is ill, madam; not able to see any one.” 

“Lady Chandos would admit me. My business is of importance. 
In short, I must see her.” 

Joseph seemed to hesitate. 

“T’ll oall Mrs. Hill, and you can see her, ma’am,” he said, after a. 
little pause. ‘“‘ But I am certain you cannot be admitted to my lady.” 

She was ushered by Joseph into the oak-parlour. A good-looking 
woman, as might be seen through her black Chantilly veil, dressed in a 
‘soft black silk gown and handsome shawl. She was of middle height, 
portly, and had a mass of fiery red hair, crépé on the temples, and 
taken to the back of her head. I rose to receive her. She bowed, but 
did not lift her veil; and it struck me that I had seen her somewhere 
before. 

“T presume that I have the honour of speaking to a Miss Chandos?” 

“T am not Miss Chandos. Will you take a seat?” 

“JT grieve to hear that Lady Chandos is ill. Is she so ill that she 
cannot see me?” 

What I should have answered I scarcely know, and was relieved by 
the entrance of Hill, The visitor arose. 

“‘T have come here, some distance, to request an interview with Lady 
Chandos. I hear she is indisposed; but not, I trust, too much so to 
grant it to me.” 

“I’m sorry you should have taken the trouble,” bluntly returned 
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Hill, who was'in one of hér ungracious moods. “ My lady cannot see 
any one.” 

“ My business with her is of importance.” 

“T cant help that. If all England came, Lady Chandos could not 
receive them.” . 

“To whom am I speaking ?—if I may inquire,” resumed the lady. : 

“Tam Mrs. Hill. The many-years’ confidential attendant of Lady 
Chandos.” Z 

“You share her entire confidence ?} 

“Her entire confidence, and that of the family.” 

“‘T have heard of you. It is not every family who possesses so faithful 
a friend.” 

“ Anything you may have to say to her ladyship, whatever its nature, 
you can, if you please, charge me with,” resumed Hill, completely 
ignoring the compliment. “TI do not urge it, or covet it,” she hastily 
added, in an uncompromising tone; “I only mention it because it is 
impossible that you can see Lady Chandos.” 

“* Mrs. Chandos requires a companion, at the present moment, to 
replace one who has gone away ill.” 

“ What of that?” returned Hill. 

“Tam come to offer myself for the appointment,” said the visitor, » 
handing her card, which Hill dropped on the table without looking at™ 
“TJ flatter myself I shall be found eligible.” “xn. 4 

Hill looked surprised, and I felt so. Only a candidate for the vacant* 
place ?—after all that circumlocution ! 4 

“Why could you not have said at first what you wanted?” was Hill's 
next question, put with scant politeness. Indeed, she seemed to resent 
both the visit and the application as a personal affront. “I don’t thi 
you'll suit, madam.” <& 

“Why do you think I shall not ?” 

“And we are about somebody already. Mr. Chandos is gone to 
inquire for her now.” 

A flush, and a shade of disappointment, immediately hid under a 
smile, appeared on the lady’s face. I felt sorry for her. I thought 
perhaps she might be wanting a home. 

“ Mr. Chandos may not engage her,” observed the visitor. 

‘“‘That’s true enough,” acknowledged Hill. “Yet she would have 
suited well ; for she is not a stranger to the Chandos family.” 

“Neither am I,” quietly replied the applicant. ‘“‘ My name is Penn 
—if you will have the goodness to look at the card—Mrs. Penn.” 

“Penn? Penn?” repeated Hill, revolving the information, but paying 
no attention to the suggestion. “I don’t recognize the name; I 
remember nobody bearing it who is known to us.” 

“Neither would Lady Chandos recognize it, for personally I am 
unknown to her. When I said I was no stranger to the Chandos family, 
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I meant that I was not strange to certain unpleasant events connected 
with it. That dreadful misfortune—” 

“It’s not a thing to be talked of in the light of day,” shricked Hill, 
putting up her hands to stop the words. “Have you not more dis- 
cretion than that? Very fit, you'd be, as companion to young Mrs. 
Chandos !” 

“Do not alarm yourself for nothing,” rejoined Mrs. Penn, with sooth- 
@ng coolness. “I was not going to talk of it, beyond the barest allu- 
sion: and the whole world knows that the Chandos family are not as 
others. I would only observe that I am acquainted with everything 
that occurred ; all the details; and therefore I should be more eligible 
than some, to reside at Chandos.” 

“ How did you learn them?” asked Hill. 

“Lady Chandos had once an intimate friend—Mrs. Sackville ; who is 
now dead. I was at Mrs. Sackville’s when the affair happened, and 
became cognizant of all through her. Perhaps Lady Chandos may 
deem it worth while to see me, if you tell her this.” 

“How can she see you, when she’s confined to her bed?” irritably 
responded Hill, who appeared fully bent upon admitting none to the 
presence of Lady Chandos. The very mention of it excited her anger 
in a most unreasonable manner, for which I could see no occasion 
whatever. ‘ ’ 

The conclusion was, that Hill took the card up to Lady Chandos ; 
also the messages of the stranger; one of which was, that she would 
prove a faithful friend in the event of being engaged. Hill returned 
presently, to inquire how Mrs. Penn heard that a companion to Mrs. 


Chandos was required ; that lady replied that she had heard it acci- 


dentally at Marden. She had lived but in three situations, she said: 
with Mrs. Sackville, Mrs. James, both of whom were dead, and at 
present she was with Mrs. Howard, of Marden, who would personally 
answer all inquiries. 

Hill appeared to regard this as satisfactory. She noted the address 
given, and accompanied Mrs. Penn to the portico, who declined ‘the 
offer of refreshments. They spoke together for some minutes in an 
under-tone, and then Mrs. Penn walked away at a brisk pace, wishing, 
she said, to. catch the omnibus that would presently pass Chandos gates 
on its way to the station. I put my head out at the window, and gazed 
after her, trying to recall, looking at her back, what I had not been 
able to do looking at her face. Hill’s voice recalled me. 

“Ts not there something rather queer about that person’s looks, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

“In what way, Hill? She is good-looking.” 

“Well, her face struck me as being a curious one. What bright red 
hair she’s got !—and I have heard say that red hair is sometimes deceitful. 
It is her own, though: for I looked at it in the sunlight outside.” 
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“She puts me in mind of some one I have seen, and I cannot recol- ; 
lect who... It is not often you see red hair with those very light blue © 


eyes.” 

‘‘T never saw hair so shiny-red in all my life,” returned Hill; “ it 
looks just as if it had been-burnished. She seems straightforward and 
independent. We shall see what the references say, if it comes to an 
inquiry.” 

“If you and Lady Chandos would but let me try the situation, Hill 
I’m sure I should suit Mrs. Chandos as well as this lady would. I am 
only twenty; but I have had experience one way or another.” 

As if the words were a signal to drive her away, Hill walked off. I 
wrote to Madame de Mellissie, finished a drawing, and got through the 
afternoon ; going up to dress at_half-past five. 


Now that Lady Chandos was secluded, and Mr. Chandos my sole ~ 


dinner companion, instinct told me that full dress was best avoided. 
So I put on my pretty pink barége, with its little tucker of Honiton 
lace at the throat, and its falling cuffs of Honiton lace at the wrists. 
Nothing in my hair but a bit of pink ribbon. I had not worn anything 
but ribbon since I came to Chandos. 

The dinner waited and I waited, but Mr. Chandos did not come. I 
had seen a covered tray carried upstairs by Hickens ; at the door of the 
west wing Hill would relieve him of it, the invariable custom. At the 
special request of Lady Chandos, Hickens alone went up there; the 
other men servants never. Joseph carried up the meals for Mrs. Chandos 


_and stayed to wait on her. 


“Would you like to sit down without Mr. Chandos, miss ?” Hickens 
came to-inquire of me when half-past six o’clock had struck. ~ 

No, I did not care to do that. And the time went on again; I won- 
dering what was detaining him: By-and-by I went out of doors in 
the twilight, and strolled a little way down the carriage-drive. It was 
not so pleasant an evening as the previous one: clouds chased each 
other across the sky, a dim star Or two struggled out, the air was trou- 
bled, and the wind was sighing and moaning in the trees. 

There broke upon my ear the footsteps of a horse. I did not care 
that its master should see me walking there, and turned to gain the 
house. But—what sort of-a speed was it coming at? why should Mr. 
Chandos be riding in that break-neck fashion? Little chance, in truth, 
that I could outstrip that! So I went into hiding amidst the trees, and 
in another moment Black Knave tore furiously by without its rider, the 
bridle trailing on the ground. 

Mr. Chandos must have met with an accident! he might be lying in 
desperate need.. Where could it have happened? and where was the 
groom who had gone out in attendance on him? I-ran along at my 
swiftest speed, and soon saw a dark object in the distance, nearly as far 
as the entrance-gates. It was Mr. Chandos, trying to raise himself.” 
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“ Are you hurt ?” I asked, kneeling down beside him. 
“Some trifling damage, I suppose. How came you here, Miss 
Hereford ?” * 
_ “T saw the horse gallop in, and ran to see what the accident might 
be, sir. How did it happen ?” 
“Get up, child. Get up, and I will tell you.” 
“ Yes, sir,” I said, obeying him. 
“T was riding fast, being late, and in passing this spot, some crea- 
-  ture—I should say ‘devil’ to any one but a young lady—darted out of 
those trees there, and threw up its hands with a noise right in front of 
my horse, to startle it, or to startle me. Black Knave reared bolt up- 
right, bounded forward, andeI lost my seat. I had deemed myself a 
first-rate horseman before to-night ; but I was sitting carelessly.” 

“Was it a man ?” 

‘To the best of my belief, it was a woman. The night is dusk; and j 
I saw things less accurately than I might have done in a more collected 
moment. It was a something in a gray cloak, with a shrill voice. I 
wonder if you could help me up ?” 

“T will do my best.” 

I stooped, and he placed his hands upon me, and raised himself 

.. But it appeared that he could not walk: but for holding on to me, 
he would have fallen. 

“T believe you must let me lie on the ground again, and go and send 
assistance, Miss Hereford. Stay: who’s this ?” ‘ 

It was one of the servants, Lizzie, who had been, as was subsequently 
explained, on an errand to the village. She called out in dismayed aston- 
ishment when she comprehended the helpless position of Mr. Chandos. 

“Now, don’t lose your wits, Lizzie, but see what you can do to help 
me,” he cried. “With you on one side, and Miss Hereford on the 
other, perhaps I may make a hobble of it.” 

The woman put her basket down, concealing it between the trees, 
and Mr. Chandos laid his hand upon her shoulder, I helping him on 
the other side. She was full of questions, calling the horse all sorts of 
treacherous names. Mr. Chandos said the horse was not to blame, 
and gave her the explanation that he had given me. 

“ Sir, I’d lay a hundred guineas that it was one of them gipsy jades!” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ There’s a lot of them ’camped on the common.” 

“T’ll gipsy them, should it prove so,” he answered. ‘‘ Miss Here- 
ford, Iam sorry to lean upon you so heavily. The order of things 
is being reversed. Instead of the knight supporting the lady, the lady 
is bearing the weight of the knight.” 

“Where was your groom, sir?” I inquired. “He went abroad 
with you.” 

“‘ Yes, but I despatched him on an errand, and rode back alone.” 
“Should you know the woman again, sir?” resumed Lizzy. 


























































““T think I should know her scream. It was as shrill as a sea-gull’s. 
Her head was enveloped in some covering that concealed her face ; 
probably the hood of the gray cloak.” * 

“Who's to know that it was not a man ?” resumed Lizzy. 

“If so, he wore petticoats,” said Mr. Chandos. “A seat at last!” 
he added, as we approached one. “I will remain here whilst you go 
and send two of the men.” 

**Can’t we get you on further, sir?” said Lizzy. 

“No. Ihave taxed your strength too much in this short distance. 
And my own also, through endeavouring to ease my weight to you.” 

In point of fact, the weight had been felt, for the one foot seemed 
quite powerless. He sat down on the bench, his brow white and’ moist 


with pain, and motioned to us to go on. “I think they had better’ 


bring my mother’s garden-chair,” he said. 

“T’'ll run and send it,” cried Lizzy. ‘ Miss had better stop with 
you, sir.” 

“* What for ?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

“Look you here, sir. That woman, whoever she might have been, 
was trying to do you an injury ; to cause you to lose your life, I should 
say ; and the chances are that she’s concealed somewhere about here 
still. Look at the opportunities for hiding there is here! Why, a 
whole regiment of gipsies, and murderers, and thieves, might be skulk- 
ing amid them trees, and us none the wiser till they showed themselves 
with guns and knives. That woman—which I'll be bound was a man— 
may be watching to come out upon you, sir, if you can be caught by 
' yourself.” 

Mr. Chandos laughed, but Lizzy seemed in anything but a laughing 
mood. “I will stay with you, sir,” I said, and sat down resolutely on 
the bench. Lizzy went off with a nod. 

“Now, Miss Hereford, you and I have an account to settle,” he 
- began, as her footsteps died away in the distance. ‘“ Why am I ‘sir’ 
again ?” 

“ Lizzy was present,” I answered, giving him the truth. I had not 
liked that she should see me familiar with him—putting myself, as it 
were, on a level with Mr. Chandos; and in truth the word still slipped 
out at odd times in my shyness. Lizzy might have commented upon 
the. omission in the household: but this I did not say. Mr. Chandos 
turned to look at me. 

“Never mind who is present ; I am not ‘sir’ to you. I beg you to 
recollect that, Miss Hereford. And now,” he continued, taking my 
hand, “how am I to thank you ?” 

“For what ?” 

“For coming and looking for me. I might have lain until morning, 
inhaling the benefit of the night dews; or until that gray witch had 
‘come out again with a gun’ and finished me.” 
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The last words, a repetition of Lizzy’s, were spoken in joke. I 


laughed. 


“You would soonihave been found, without me, Mr. Chandos. Lizzy 


/ was not many moments. after me, and scores of others will be coming — 
in before the night is over.” 


“I don’t know about the ‘scores.’ But see how you destroy the 


'“womance of the thing, Miss Hereford! I wish there was a probability 
‘that the woman -had gone into hiding in the groves of Chandos; I 


»would soon have her hunted out of them.” 
~Do you suppose it was one of the gipsies ?” 
'“T am at a loss for any supposition on the point,” he replied. “I 
‘am unconscious of having given offence to any person or persons.” 
*€Do you think you are much injured ?” 
* There are worse misfortunes in hospitals than the injury to my foot. 


- I believe it to be nothing but a common sprain, although it has dis- 


abled me. The pain—” 

“That’s great, I am sure.” 

“Pretty well. I should not like you to experience it.” 

That it was more than pretty well I saw, for the drops were coursing 
down his face. The men soon came up with the garden-chair, and Mr. 
JChandos sent me on. 

He was laid on the sofa in the oak-parlour. Hill examined the foot 
and bound it up, one of the grooms having been, despatched for a 
‘medical man. He arrived after dinner—which was taken in a scram- 
bling sort of manner—a Mr. Dickenson, from the village, who was left 
with Mr. Chandos. 

At tea time, when I went in again, things looked comfortable. ‘The 
surgeon had pronounced it to be but a sprain, and Mr. Chandos was 
on the sofa, quietly reading, a shaded lamp at his elbow. ‘From his 
conversation with Hill, I gathered that the lady he had been in- 
quiring after, Miss White, had taken a situation at a distance, and 
could not come to Chandos. ¢€ 

‘We have had another applicant after the place, Mr. Harry,” ob- 
served Hill, who was settling the cushion under his foot. And she pro- 
ceeded to tell him the particulars of Mrs. Penn’s visit. 

“Ts she likely to suit ?” 

«My lady thinks so. Mr. Harry,”—dropping her voice to a whisper, 
which she, no doubt, thought would be inaudible to me, busy with the 
tea-cups at the table ever so far off— “‘she knows all about that past 
trouble.” 

Mr. Chandos laid down his book and looked at her. 

‘Every unhappy syllable of it, sir; more than my lady knows her- 
self,” whispered Hill. ‘She mentioned one or two particulars’ to me 
which I’m sure we had never known; and she said she could tell my 
lady more than that.” 
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“That is extraordinary,” observed Mr. Chandos, in the same’subdued 
tone. ‘Who is this Mrs. Penn? Whence could she have heard any- 
thing ?” e 

“From Mrs. Sackville. You must remember her, sir. She stayed 
a week with us about that time.” 

“This comes of my mother having made a confidant of Mrs; Sack- 
ville!” he muttered. “TI always thought Mrs. Sackville a chattering 
woman. But it does not account for Mrs. Penn’s knowing the parti- 
culars that my mother does not know,” he added, after a pause. “I 
shall be curious to see Mrs. Penn.” 

“That’s just the question I put to her, sir; where Mrs. Sackville 
could have learnt these details. Mrs. Penn answered that she had'them 
from Sir Thomas himself. Therefore, I conclude Sir Thomas must have 
revealed to her what he spared my lady.” 

Mr. Chandos shook his head with a proud, repellant air. 

“T don’t believe it, Hill. However Mrs. Sackville might have learnt 
it, rely upon it it was not from Sir Thomas. She was no favourite of his.” 

Hill quitted the subject, and resumed with a sort of grunt. 

“Misfortunes never come singly. Mrs. Freeman could not have 
fallen ill at a worse time.” ; 

“ And now I am disabled! Temporarily, at least.” 

“ Oh, well, sir, let’s hope for the best,” cried she, getting up from her 
knees. ‘When troubles come, the only plan is to look them steadily in 
the face, and meet them bravely.” 

“Tt is rather curious, though,” cried Mr. Chandos, looking at Hill. 

‘“‘ What is, sir?” 

“That I should be laid aside now. It has been so each time. 
There’s something more than chance in it.” 

Hill appeared to understand. I did not. As she was quitting the 
room Hickens came in. 

“‘ Mr. Dexter has called, sir,” he said. ‘“ Would you like to see him?” 

“‘ Does he want anything particular?” asked Mr. Chandos. 

“No business, sir. He heard of this accident to you, and hurried 
here,” he says. 

“Let him come in. You need not leave us, Miss Hereford,” he 
added to me, forI was rising. ‘ Dexter will thank you for a cup of tea.” 

“Well now, Mr. Chandos, how was this?” cried the agent, as he 
bustled in, wiping his red face. Mr. Dexter gave me the idea of being 
always in a hurry. 

“T can hardly tell you,” replied Mr. Chandos. “I don’t know 
myself.” 

“News was brought into my office that Mr. Chandos’s horse had 
thrown him, and he was supposed to be dying. So I caught up my 
hat and came rushing off. Hickens says it is only an injury to the 
ankle.” 
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“ And that’s enough, Dexter, for it is keeping me a prisoner. How- 
ever, it might have.been as you heard, so I must not grumble. The 
question is, what ilf’working jade caused it ?” 

“Tll-working jade?” repeated Mr. Dexter. “Was it not an acci- 
dent? I don’t understand ?” 

“ An accident maliciously perpetrated. Some‘venomous spirit in the 
guise of a woman sprang before my horse with a shouting scream, and 
threw up her arms in his face. Black Knave won’t stand such jokes. 
I was riding carelessly, and lost my seat.” 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Mr. Dexter, after a pause given to 
digest the words. ‘Who was it? Is she taken?” 

“A tramp, probably. Though why she should set on me I am 
unable to conjecture. Where she vanished to, or what became of her, 
I know not. I raised myself on my elbow directly I could collect my 
wits, which I assure you were somewhat scattered, but the coast was 
already clear: and I had not been down a minute then.” 

“What was the woman like?” pursued the agent, as I handed him 
some tea. | 

“T can tell you nothing of that. She wore a gray cloak, or some- 
thing that looked like one, which enveloped her person and shaded her 
face. I should not know her if she stood before me this minute.” 

“Was the cloak assumed for the purpose of disguise, sir, think you?” 
eagerly questioned the agent, who seemed: to take the matter up with 
much warmth, as if he had a suspicion. 

“Tt looked uncommonly like it.” 

“Then I tell you what, Mr. Chandos; it was no ordinary tramp, or 
jail-bird of that description. Depend upon it, you must look nearer 
home.” 

“Nearer home!” repeated Mr. Chandos. ‘Do you allude to our 
household servants ?” 

“T don’t allude to any party or parties in particular, sir. But when 
a disguise is assumed for the purpose of molesting a gentleman, riding 
to his home in the dusk of night, be assured that the offender is no 
stranger. This ought to be investigated, Mr. Chandos.” 

“T sent two of the men to seek round about, and they scoured the 
plantations near the spot, but without result. So far as they could 
ascertain, no live body, worse than a kare, was concealed there.” 

“T could understand it if you were obnoxious to the tenants, or to 
any others round about, but the exact contrary is the case,” pursued 


Mr. Dexter, stirring his tea violently round and round. “ The tenants 


often say they wish Mr. Chandos was their real landlord. Not that 
they have any cause of complaint against Sir Thomas; but Sir Thomas 
is a stranger to them, and you, sir, are in their midst; one, as it were, 
of themselves.” 

“ Talking about tenants—and to leave an unprofitable subject, for we 
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shall make nothing of it in the present stage of the affair,” resumed 
Mr. Chandos—“ I don’t like the new tenant by the®gates here, Dexter?” 

“No! Why not, sir?” 

“ And I should like to get rid of him.” 

Our visitor put his bread-and-butter down on the plate, and stared at 
Mr. Chandos, as if questioning whether he might be in jest or earnest. 

“What is your objection to him, sir?” he asked, after a pause. 

“‘T cannot state any objection in detail. I have seen the man, and 
I don’t like him.: How can he be got rid of, Dexter?” 

“He cannot be got rid of at all, sir, until the lease is out—three 
years—unless he chooses to quit of his own accord. There’s a clause 
in the lease that he can leave at the end of any twelvemonth, by giving . 
proper notice. 

“ That’s his side—as regards the agreement. What is mine ?” 

“You have no power to dismiss him until the three years are up.” 

‘“* How came you to draw up a one-sided deed, such as that ?” 

‘* Haines said his client wished to have the option of quitting at the~ 
end of any year, though he would probably continue for the three. In: 
point of fact, Mr. Edwin Barley is a yearly tenant; but he wished to~ 
have the power in his own hands of remaining the three years. I did 
speak to you, Mr. Chandos, and you made no objection.” 

Mr. Chandos sat, twirling the watch-key and beautiful transparent 
seal that drooped from his gold chain. It was self-evident to him that 
what might appear to be just terms for any other man on the face of 
the earth, who had offered himself as tenant, looked anything but just, 
now that the tenant proved to be Mr. Edwin Barley. 

“ And the agreement is signed of course !” 

“Signed, sealed, and delivered,” was the answer of Mr. Dexter, who 
had taken the remark as a question. 

“Just so. And there are no legal means of getting rid of the man?” 

‘None at all, sir, for three years, if he pleases to stop. But, Mr. 
Chandos, he appears to me to be an exceedingly eligible tenant—so 
very wealthy and respectable a man ! 

“ Wealthy and respectable though he may be, I would give a thousand 
pounds to be quit of him, Dexter.” 

“But why, sir?” repeated the agent, in surprise. 

“ He is not likely to prove an agreeable neighbour. I don’t like the 
look of him.” 

“Pardon the suggestion, Mr. Chandos, but you are not obliged to 
have anything to do with him,” returned the agent, who looked as 
though the views propounded were quite different from any he had ever 
met with. ‘So long as Mr. Hdwin Barley keeps his house respectable 
and pays his rent, that’s all you need know of him, sir, unless you like.” 

“What brought him to settle himself here?” abruptly asked Mr. 
Chandos, 
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“Well, I inquired once, but got no satisfactory answer. They say 
his own place, by Nettleby, is quite magnificent, compared to this house, 
that he has taken. I remarked upon it to Haines: ‘Gentlemen liked 
to go about the country and please their fancy for change,’ Haines 
answered me. Which is true enough, sir.” 

Mr. Chandos gave a sort of incredulous nod, and the agent rose. 

“ Now that I have seen you, sir, and had the pleasure of ascertaining 
that the injury is less than report said, I’ll be going back again. But 
I shall keep my eyes open for a woman ina gray cloak. If I meet one, 
I'll pounce upon her, as sure as my name’s Bob Dexter. Pray don’t 
trouble yourself, young lady! I know my way out.” 

I had risen to ring the bell. Mr. Dexter was gone beforehand, and 
we heard the hall-door close after him with a sharp click. 

Just as the tea-things were taken away, Lizzy came in. The woman 
looked wild to-night ; her black eyes were shining as with fire ; her dark 
cheeks had a glow in them as of fever; and she had not removed her 
bonnet and shawl before appearing in the presence of Mr. Chandos. 

“T beg your pardon, sir!” she said, “but I thought I’d tell you 


where I’ve been to.” 
“Well?” returned Mr. Chandos, turning his head to her from the 


sofa. 

“JT couldn’t get it out of my head, sir, that the woman who served 
you that trick must be one of the gipsies, so I just put my best foot 
foremost, and walked over to the common. ‘They are encamped at the 
far end of it, down in the hollow amid the trees. Sucha sight! A big 
tent lighted with a torch stuck in the ground, and four or five women 
and children in it, and straw beds in the corner, with brown rugs, and a 
pot a-boiling on the fire outside. But I had my walk for nothing ; for 
the women seemed quiet and peaceable enough ; one of them was sew- 
ing, and, so far as I saw, they had never a gray cloak between ’em. 
There was an old creature bent double, she could scarce hobble, and 

‘two young women with babies to their breasts, and there was a growing 
“girl or two. I’m bound to confess that none of them looked wicked 
enough to have: been the one that set on you, sir.” 

“Well?” repeated Mr. Chandos, regarding Lizzy with some wonder. 
“ What else?” 

“‘ Why, sir, this. If it was one of them gipsies that attacked you, 
she’s not back at the camp yet ; she must be in hiding somewhere ; and 
most likely it’s in these very grounds, where they’re thickest. If all the 
men went out to beat the place, they might drop upon her.” 

There was something curiously eager about the woman as she spoke, 
with her cheeks and eyes glowing, and her tone full of passion. I think 
it struck Mr. Chandos. It certainly struck me, and to a degree that 
set me wondering. But Mr. Chandos betrayed no curiosity, and 
answered with quiet decision. 
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‘We will forget this, Lizzy ; at any rate, for the present. I am tir 
of the subject; and I do not suppose it to have been any of the 
gipsies. Some poor mad woman, more probably, escaped from the 
county asylum. Don’t trouble yourself about it further.” 

Lizzy looked hard at him, as if she would have said more, but finally 
withdrew in silence. 

“Tired of everything, I think, to-night!” he added, with a weary 
sigh, as she closed the door. “Tired even of reading !” 

“Can I do anything to amuse you, Mr. Chandos?” I asked, for he 
threw his book on the stand. 

“ Ay. Sit you down on that low chair, and tell me stories of your 
past life, after the manner of fairy-tales.” 

The chair was on the opposite side to the sofa, and I sat down upon 
it. He bade me come quite close to him, lest he should not hear. 
‘Which must have been said in jest, for his ears were quick. But I 
drew it nearer. 

“ Now for fairy-tale the first. How shall you begin ?” 

“IT don’t know how to begin. My life has had no fairy-tales in it. 
I have not had a home, as other girls have.” " 

“Not had a home!” 

“Thad one when was a little girl Mamma lived ina cottage in 
Devonshire, and I was with her.” . 

“So you are a little Devonshire woman ?” 

“No; I was born in India. Mamma brought me over when I was 
three years old.” 

“And your father ?” 

“He had to stay behind in India. He was in the army. After that 
he sold out, and came home, and died very soon. Mamma died when 
I was eleven, and since that I have been at school.” 

“Had you no relatives to offer you a home ?” 

“No!” And I felt my face flush as I thought of Mr. Edwin Barley. 
He must have noticed it: he was looking at me. 

“No home all those years! How you must long for one !” 

“T keep my longings down. It may never be my happiness to know 
a home; certainly there is no present prospect of it. I resign myself 
to my position, doing my duty, as it is placed before me, and not look- 
ing beyond it.” 

** What do you call your ‘ position?’ ” 

“That of a governess.” 

“T should say you are of gentle blood ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

He paused. I paused. I saw that he expected I should tell him 
something more about myself and my family ; and I would willingly 
have told all, but for having to bring in the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Barley. The fear of doing that; of alluding to the dreadful 
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ents of the past, clung to me still as a nightmare. Mr. Chandos, 

~ Who did not fail to detect the reluctance, concluded there must be some 

reason for it, not expedient to tell ; he quitted the subject at once, with 

the innate delicacy of a refined man, and did not again, then or later, 
make allusion to my family. 

‘Well, now for the fairy-tales. Begin. If you don’t tell me some- 
thing worth hearing, I shall fall asleep.” 

I laughed ; and related to him one or two short anecdotes of my 
school-life, and then remembered a supper-scene at Miss Fenton’s, and 
the setting on fire of Georgina Digges. He had grown interested in 
that, and we were both talking very fast, when the clock struck ten. I 
got up and put away the low chair. 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

* Good-night—miss /” 

It made me laugh. He took my hand, kept it for a minute in his, 
and said he wished me pleasant dreams. 

“T shall dream of a woman in a gray cloak. But, Mr. Chandos! in 
one sense, the accident is a good thing for you.” 

“You must explain how. I don’t see it.” 

“With that disabled foot you may make sure of uninterrupted rest. 
There is no fear that you will leave your bed to-night to walk in the 
moonlight.” ; 

“You go to bed, and to sleep, and never mind looking for me in the 
moonlight ; to-night, or any other night.” ; 

His mood had changed ; his brow had grown angry, his voice stern. 
The thought of having alluded to his infirmity brought back all my 
humiliation. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” I meekly said. And he released my hand 
without another word. . 

I thought of it all the time I was undressing ; I thought of it after I 
was in bed. Not of that only, but of other things. If Mr. Edwin 
Barley was the enemy of the family, as hinted at by Mr. Chandos, and 
could do them at will irreparable injury ; and if he, Edwin Barley, had 
thus brought himself into proximity, because he had learnt in some un- 
accountable manner that I was staying there, how they would have 
cause to detest me! Of course it might not be. Mr. Edwin Barley 
might have come for his own purposes to Chandos, irrespective of me. 
I could only hope it was so; but the doubt caused me most jealously to 
guard his name, as a connection of mine, from Mr. Chandos. 

I dropped into peaceful sleep. My last thought, as it stole over me, 
was to wonder whether Lizzy and the maids were watching from the 
turret-window for the ghost in the pine-walk. 
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PARTED ONCE. 


So we two clasp hands once more, Jamie, 
Though our youth long since has passed ; 

And none are by to sever us now— 
Do you mind when we parted last ? 

Do you mind the tears we shed, Jamie, 
The tender embrace that clung ? 

We can look back now with a pity strange 
On the grief when we were young. 


But the burnie that trickled then, Jamie, 
Has grown to a river deep, 

And none can bridge o’er the wide, dark gulf 
Where the hopes of childhood sleep. 

The pale ghosts stand on the shore, Jamie, 
And wail o’er what might have been, 

But the world and its waves of greed and care 
Too long have rolled between. 


They said we were idle bairns, Jamie— 
Too young to meet toil and pain : 

Do you think, in the City of Heaven, we two 
Shall be children once again ? 

And should we have been worse off, Jamie, 
Had we risked that toil and care, 

And learned high lessons of love and faith, 
And helped each other to bear? 


There is gold on this withered breast, Jamie, 
And gems in this thin, gray hair: 

But, oh! for the gowans you plucked me then, 
In my tangled locks to wear ! 

You have lands in the far-off East, Jamie, 
And ships on the treacherous sea : 

Ah ! who can restore the treasures of youth, 
And love to you—or to me? 


FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
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COUNTERPART POEMS. 


OUNTERPARTS*" are commonly understood to harmonize by 
similarity, as the windows of a London house; they have been 
better defined as objects harmonizing by variety, like the different parts 
of a Gothic cathedral. Examples of counterparts of the first order are, 
general enough, even in the realm of thought; the same idea—even the 
same great idea—has often originated in two diverse quarters. Counter- 
parts of the second order are rarer, yet not infrequent. Such are, for 
instance, the great medizval thoughts of Milan Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey; and in painting, Murillo’s ‘“ Assumption” at Venice, 
and Raffaele’s “‘ Sistine Madonna,” the glory of Dresden. In Nature 
herself we may find counterparts ; as in Glencoe at sundown, and Lang- 
dale on a gleamy day. In prose fiction, we have “ Emma” and “Silas 
Marner,” two of the dest-rounded little books that any land can boast. 
And finally, in poetry, among other instances, we may find a charming 
pair—the offspring of one century, and of its two most musical minds— 
_in Gothe’s “Ganymede,” and Tennyson’s “S. Agnes’ Eve.” The 
“likeness in diversity” is so pleasant and so striking in these that the 
writer has deemed it no lost time to dwell awhile upon them. 

The scene in which each poem is laid, although indicated only by 
hints and delicate touches, as if the author had been translated thither 
before composition, and did not need to describe what lay before him, 
becomes singularly vivid as we dwell upon the lines. The first shows 
us a fresh, sweet, warm, luxurious Grecian landscape; the same, yet 
not the same, as that which was woven on the purple-bordered chlamys 
of Cloanthus. 

** Puer frondosa regius Ida 
Veloces jaculo cervos cursuque fatigat, 


Acer, anhelanti similis, quem preepes ab Ida 
Sublimem pedibus rapuit Jovis armiger uncis.”* 


*¢ Embroidered there the kingly boy is seen, 
Ardent, yet breathless, chasing the swift deer 
Down Ida’s wooded slopes, with eager foot, 
And javelin ever ready ; whom the bird 
Of Jove, with sudden clutch of armed claws, 
Bears high aloft from Ida.” + 





* Eneid, v. 252. 
+ Or as it stands in an old black-letter translation :— 


‘* And wrought therein there stands a princely child of preciouse face, 
That in the woodes, with dart in hand, both hart and hynd doth chase, 
All lively, breathing-like, when, falling down from Jove on hie, 

An Egle feers uptoke, and in his pawes conveied to skie,” 
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While the awe-struck courtiers stare helplessly at the swift flight of th 
robber. Here, all is calm. “The kingly boy” lies on the grassy slope, 
his tender limbs, “like blushing ivory,” half buried in the green blades 
which flutter gently in the morning breeze. The leaves tremble above 
him, and make dancing shadows on his form; an acanthus and a lily 
bend over his forehead ; a pearly mist gives the charm of half conceal- 
ment to the valley beneath him; his eyes dwell in an ecstasy on the 
bending sky ; and his breast pants for the descent of Jove’s messenger. 

The second picture shows a little, meagre room. A woman, with a 
taper in her hand, stands gazing out on moonlit ranges of convent roof, 
dazzling with soft, new-fallen snow; the bell, motionless in its little 
belfry, looks sharp and black against the milky sky; stars twinkle 
frostily. We scarcely mark the small, hard bed; the bare floor, the 
dreary walls, the crucifix, and frie-diew chair. We are constrained, in- 
stead, to watch the rapt face of the nun, her parted, ecstatic lips and 
rapturous gaze. She has lost all consciousness of her poor, shivering, 
mortal body, in a vision of that immortal City— 

*€ To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 

Such are the pictures on which the following poems seem to be 
founded. We see at once some part of their likeness in diversity. 
«‘ Ganymede,” to do it justice, must first be transcribed in the melodi- 


ous original :— 
GANYMED. 


Wie im Morgenglanze 

Du rings mich angliihst, 
Friihling, Geliebter ! 

Mit tausendfacher Liebeswonne 
Sich an mein Herz drangt, 
Deiner ewigen Warme 

Heilig Gefiihl, 

Unendliche Schone ! 

Dass ich dich fassen moécht’ 
In diesen Arm ! 

Ach an deinem Busen 

Lieg’ ich, schmachte, 

Und deine Blumen, dein Gras 
Drangen sich an mein Herz. 
Du kihlst den brennenden 
Durst meines Busens, 
Lieblicher Morgenwind ! 

Ruft drein die Nachtigall 
Liebend nach mir aus dem Nebelthal. 
Ich komm’, ich komme! 
Wohin? Ach, wohin? 
Hinauf, hinauf strebt’s. 

Es schweben die Wolken 
Abwarts, die Wolken 

Neigen sich der sehnenden Liebe. 
Mir, mir ! 

In euerm Schoosze 

Aufwarts ! 

Umfangend, umfangen ! 
Aufwarts an deinen Busen, 
All-liebender Vater ! 
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It will be interesting to place an almost literal translation of this 
poem side by side with “‘S. Agnes’ Eve :”— 


GANYMEDE. 
As in brightness of morning 
Thou art glowing around me, 
O Spring ! O Beloved ! 


With thousandfold love-charms 


Thrills in my heart 

The sacredness, 

Infinite beauty, 

Of thy warmth everlasting. 


Oh, to enfold thee 
In an embrace ! 


Ah! on thy bosom 

Lying I languish, 

And press to my heart 

Thy grass and thy flowers. 
Thou coolest the burning 
Thirst of my bosom, 

Thou soft wind of morning ! 
The nightingale calls to me 


From the cloud-valley sweetly. 


I come; I am coming ; 
Whither? ah, whither ? 


Up, up, I aspire. 

The clouds are a-floating 
Downwards ; the cloudlets 
Bend to love-longing. 

To me; ah, to me! 

In your bosom 

Upwards ! 

Embraced and embracing ! 
Up to Thy bosom, 
All-loving Father ! 


W. v. GOTHE, 


; S. AGNEs’ EVE. 

Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon ; 

My breath to heaven like vapour goes ; 
May my soul follow soon ! 

The shadows of the convent towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord : 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year, 
That in my bosom lies. 


As these white robes are soiled and dark 
To yonder shining ground ; 

As this pale taper’s earthly spark 
To yonder argent round ; 

So shows my soul before the Lamb, 
My spirit before Thee ! 

So in mine earthly house I am, 
To that I hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, O Lord ! and far, 
Thro’ all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
Tn raiment white and clean. 


He lifts me to the golden doors ; 
The flashes come and go ; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And strews her light below, 

And deepens on and up! the gates 
Roll back, and far within 

For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits 
To make me pure of sin. 

The Sabbaths of Eternity, 
One Sabbath deep and wide— 

A light upon the shining sea— 
The Bridegroom with his bride ! 

A. TENNYSON. 


On a first perusal, that which chiefly strikes the reader, comparing 
these two poems with each other, will probably be the dissimilarity o1 
their style. But on closer consideration, we may find that, instead of 
unfitting them for the mutual relation of counterparts, this difference 
rather fits them to be such, like companion pictures. We have not 
placed Glencoe in gloom side by side with Langdale in showery sun- 
shine because they are alike in all particulars. It is the likeness iz 
' difference which occasions the comparison. So with the poems. They 
are alike in their subject-matter; an enthusiastic aspiration, a yearning 
above expression towards a Divinity in whose vast Being Ganymede, 
on the one hand, the recluse on the other, long keenly and passionately 
to merge their own poor mortal individuality. The wild harmony of 
the German lines, rhythmic in a certain broken cadence, but not sub- 
mitting to the clear measure of musical verse, well suits the vague, hot, 
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passionate faith of the celestial cup-bearer, while yet he wandered “on™™ 
leafy Ida,” possessed by that habitual desire for Jove which transported 
him finally to the bosom of Jove himself. Enraptured with the loveli- 
ness around him, and with the delicious breath of Spring, his fancy is 
uplifted to One whom he finds, according to his dim knowledge, in the 
nature which intoxicates him—a God who is indeed rather Pan than 
Jove. In eternal warmth and endless beauty, he finds his poor ideal 
of holiness. His adoration reminds one of the Danaé painted by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning :— 
‘* A tiptoe Danaé, overbold and hot, 

Both arms a-flame to meet her wishing Jove 

Halfway, and burn him faster down—the locks, 

All glowing. with the anticipated gold.” * 

The measured and most musical chiming of the English verses, on 
the contrary, speak of the clear, conscious faith of the Christian—the 
regulated creed of a convent. The nun is inspired by the example of 
her patron-saint ; fired by remembrance of the anguish borne as on the 
morrow by that tender maiden whose lamb-like purity made her a true 
witness to the Agnus Dei—the virgin who, like Jairus’s little daughter, 
was bidden by her Lord to arise (but with a better rising), at the age 
of twelve years. She has long striven, and with no vain effort, to be 
like S. Agnes, holy and true. “Be thou faithful unto death.” She 
would fain be so; she yearns for martyrdom, has long yearned for it. 
S. Cicely’s angelic melodies, S. Dorothea’s roses, above all, the glories 
of the Apocalyptic City of the Gems, have long been present to her in 
dreams of night and day. And now, on this calm vigil in mid-winter, 
the silence of intense cold surrounding her, love and enthusiasm free 
her ready spirit from earthly clogs, and raise it into the Sabbaths of 
eternity, either in death, or in a blessed vision, forerunner of immortal 
joys. 

The first verse of each poem clearly illustrates the differences which 
have been pointed out. Ganymede’s idea of worship rises no higher 
than that of adoration through the senses. It is characteristic of his 
Pantheistic enthusiasm, that it is called out by the brightness, and 
warmth, and delicate witchery of Spring. Every sense is open to 
enjoyment ; because he enjoys, he loves. In pain, his worship would 
fade, and, in the snow, on the vigil of the 21st of January, he might 
think, with Caliban, that a man-hating Setebos had made the world. ° 
Pain and cold cangot chill the warmth in the nun’s heart. She knows . 
Whom she has loved—a God who voluntarily chose pain for His own 
part. Her spirit holds her senses in restraint, and the frost is meaning- 
less to her. Yet not because she is dull to perceive natural beauty. 
She sees the glories of the New Jerusalem, “as in a glass, darkly,” in 
its representative glories here. The sparkling of the snow, the silver 


* « Aurora Leigh,” Book III. 
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Pirightness of the moon, the tender grace of the snow-drop she has 
gathered, are to her so many echoes from the prophetic harps. She 
bears for Nature a love purer and truer than that of Ganymede, who 
prizes it only for the enjoyment it may yield. 

It is interesting to observe the resemblance in the last verse of each 
of these poems, of which the second was probably written without any 
reference to the first. In their abrupt, graphic utterances, breathless 
and broken, the stanzas are closely allied, although those of the Greek 
are indeed the more passionate, more powerful with the swiftness of 
great excitement, like the sobbing gasps which are the sole expression 
of thrilling ecstasy. The German poem is, so to speak, the more 
powerful in colour, having the ardent tone of sunset, while the thoughts 
of the Christian woman possess the greater delicacy of dawn, with 
warmth and clearness surely and gradually increasing. 

More striking is the coincidence in these lines :— 





‘* All heaven bursts her starry floors 
And strews her light below.” 


** Es schweben die Wolken 
Abwarts, die Wolken 
Neigen sich der sehnenden Liebe.” 


*¢ The clouds are a-floating 
Downwards, the cloudlets 
Bend to love-longing.” 

Both the Pagan boy and Christian nun imagine that the heaven is 
actually, visibly, yielding to their prayers. May we find herein involved 
a truth?—that earnest, humble souls, in rising to nobler heights, are 
wont to think that it is the object of their aspirations which is coming 
down to them. 

To sum up by a few concluding sentences. These poems stand to 
one another in the relation of brother and sister; they are pendants, 
counterparts in the most philosophical sense. Yet, for all this, there is 
a wide distinction in the spirit which they breathe. In ‘‘Ganymede,” 
we find a vague yearning after a Deity, whom the Pagan youth can see 
embodied only in natural beauty and in sensuous happiness ; while the 
feeling in “S. Agnes’ Eve” is a clear-sighted yearning after One who 
is supreme over happiness and Nature; who relinquished happiness, 
and turned Nature from her course, to possess the life in death of self-. 
sacrifice. 
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SYLVIE’S VOW. 
By JuLia KAVANAGH. 


HERE is an old truism concerning the folly of leaving one’s own 
country in search of picturesque or beautiful places when they 
are to be found at home; which truism has the great fault of many such 
truisms : namely, that it is one-sided, and assumes, as granted, a doubt- 
ful fact. We do not go abroad to seek for what we can find at home. 
We do not go abroad for mountains or waterfalls, for forests or wild 
sea-side glimpses. We do not even hope, if we are sensible people, to 
gain by our journey any deep insight into foreign manners, seeing that 
foreigners do not, as a rule, delight in the society of strangers. No ; we 
travel for change, for that absolute change which, in its way, is rest. 
Thus the strange town, noisy, tumultuous, and hot though it may seem 
to its own denizens, is to the foreign visitor delightfully cool and 
refreshing. Cities, however, are quickly exhausted, and are then dis- 
covered to be mere stone or brick, as the case may be; but Nature has 
many wild nooks yet in store for us, and when we choose to visit her 
private haunts, we generally learn that man and his passions, prejudices, 
and feelings are, like the great mother, infinitely varied in aspect. Of 
course, our domestic or local customs and superstitions are, like our 
scenery—perfect. The only mischief is, that we know all, or almost all, 
about them. Abroad it is not so; all these, indeed, may be as old as 
the hills, but to us, at least, they wear a look of novelty. 

That is the advantage of travelling. The danger in remaining at 
home is, that we view the world as it is around us—not as reality would 
show it. We grow to be the very slaves of circumstance, and can 
rarely get beyond our surroundings. We are like those painters of the 
Renaissance who showed us the Flight in Egypt, in a soft Italian land- 
scape, and made the Holy Family rest near a crystal fountain bubbling 
over its stone cup into the wider basin below, whilst a Cupid or a god 
Pan looked calmly down from his rustic shrine on the sainted Mother 
nursing her divine Child. Their desert of Egypt was a garden round 
an Italian villa, and being pervaded with Heathenism, they must needs 
paint nymphs, and fauns, and classic deities, whatever tale they told. 
Thus, no doubt, there are good people to whose imagination the whole 
world appears covered with brick cities, Elizabethan mansions, smooth 
lawns, and green parks. 

To avoid this peril, I generally take my flight every year to some 
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foreign spot. I am a quiet, shy old bachelor, and I travel alone ; but I 
protest that I have never failed to be rewarded for my journey by some 
aspect of scenery or some trait of character, I should not, I believe, 
have found at home. I make it a rule never to visit the same place 
twice, if I can help doing so; the consequence was, that not wishing to 
go far last year, and yet reqniting sea air, I was rather puzzled whither 
to bend my steps, as the poets say. In this emergency I applied to 
Mrs. Berry. She looked at me and shook her head, and sighed, and 
seemed doubtful. 

“Can you keep a secret?” she asked. 

“ Can I?” was my injured reply. 

“Well, then, if you will solemnly promise never to reveal the name 
of the place I shall mention to you—never, especially to those va- 
grant English, who are the pest of one’s life, and who ruin whatever 
spot they visit, I will tell you of a quiet village on the French coast 
where you can spend a few weeks in the deepest peace.” 

I promised readily enough. I got every particular I wanted, and as 
Mrs. Berry is decidedly a clever woman, though a sharp-tempered one, ' 
the information was clear, precise, and to the purpose. 

“Mind you go to the Cheval Blanc,” she said, by way of conclusion, 
“and tell the landlady I sent you. Deluded woman! she wept when J 
left: she wept with joy, thinking I was going to let her have a shipload 
of English next season, and she will consider your advent as the herald 
of her coming prosperity; and also please to ask if Sylvie is still 
living, and if she has looked at the sea since I was there last.” 

“Looked at the sea! Did you not say the inn stood on a rock, just 
above the sea?” 

“Of course I did say it; but still put that question, if you please, 
and bring me the answer.” 

Now, I have a touch of inquisitiveness in my disposition, and Mrs. 
Berry, who knows it, only spoke thus to provoke me. 

“There, you are in a. precious fidget,” she said, triumphantly ; “come, 
I will have mercy on you, and tell you what I know of Sylvie.” 

“‘T like the name, Mrs. Berry.” 

‘‘ That’s nonsense!” coolly replied Mrs. Berry, in her supercilious way, 
“ Sylvie is a red-cheeked, sturdy girl, and the cook at the Cheval Blanc— 
nomore. Nevertheless, there is something in her, as you can learn, if 
you will but listen. I don’t know what took me to the Cheval Blanc. 
A whim, I suppose, and an aversion to English society. There was 
certainly no fear of my meeting any there. _I arrived late one evening. 
The night was dark and starless, and a strong north-westerly wind was 
blowing. I took it for granted that the village was delightfully pic- 
turesque, for I got a sad jolting to reach the inn, but I saw nothing of 
it. All I saw was the mass of cliffs looming above me. I heard a 
great roaring of waves dashing on a shingly beach, and through the 
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heavy gloom I perceived a bright spot, like a fiery eye. It proceeded 
from the kitchen-hearth of the inn. The landlady came out to receive 
me. She was a plain, middle-aged woman, in a white cap with long 
flaps to it, and with gold earrings, and a gold cross shining on her 
brown neck. She looked amazed enough when I alighted from the car. 
I learned afterwards that I was the first woman whom the Cheval Blanc 
had ever seen. And yet the poor fellow dangling above the door and 
tossed by many a sea-breeze, had seen some company in his day. I 
crossed the kitchen, and did not much mind a man and woman in it. 
The landlady went upstairs to prepare a room for me, and, in the mean- 
while, made me sit in a sort of pantry behind the kitchen. She concluded, 
I suppose, that I must, being a lady, also be unsociable and prefer 
solitude. I did not much like that pantry, with a lonely candle flaring 
in the wind, and the sea roaring sullenly without. Besides, I have 
gregarious propensities. I like to associate with my fellow-creatures 
and hear their voices. A good deal of talking went on in the kitchen 
between the couple I had seen there, and I was glad of it. The 
discourse could not be of a private nature, so I saw no harm in keeping 
my door ajar and listening. 

“<«This a stormy night !’ said the woman’s voice, and a very scornful 
voice it was ; ‘not it.’ 

“« There will be a gale before the morning,’ replied the man. 

“This speaker had rather heavy and sullen tones. The woman answered 
him with a little short laugh, more scornful than her voice itself; then 
a great sound of something frying on the fire prevented me from hearing 
the rest, if anything else was, indeed, spoken between these two. I could 
not resist the temptation of peeping at them. I saw them very well, 
though they were too much intent on looking at each other to see me. 

“The kitchen was an old-fashioned one, with a deep stone chimney, 
as large as many a modern room. The man sat in one corner of this 
recess. He was a sturdy young fellow, with a woollen cap and jacket, 
and a pair of huge boots, which told me his calling; this was a fisher- 
man. ‘The woman stood holding the handle of a frying-pan. She was 
Sylvie, a strong-built girl, with red cheeks, harsh features, and a defiant 
look and carriage that struck me. She tossed up her omelet in the pan 
with a scornful air ; then, when it was done—and, my dear sir, it looked 
deliciously brown—she went and put it ona dish, which she placed 
before the fisherman, with the look and attitude of a Medea handing 
the poisoned bowl to Theseus. 

“¢ Not that you need be in such a hurry,’ she said ; ‘there is a gale, 
and you will not go out to-night.’ 

“The young man put down his knife and fork, and looked at her. 
His features were tanned with exposure, but I was struck with the mild 
reproach of his blue eye ; and dark as many a wintry gale and many a 
summer sun had made his cheek, I could see it reddening with some- 
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thing that seemed more like pain than resentment at the taunt. Harsh- 
featured though she was, this Sylvie was a woman. She could not re- 
sist that look. She walked round his chair, put her arm around his neck, 
and softly kissed his cheek. I am not sure that he returned the caress. 
He did not, indeed, reject it, but he leaned his elbow on the table and 
rested his cheek on his hand, like one in pain, and all the while—so 
foolish are lovers—the omelet was getting cold. 

“« Sylvie, indeed, was the first to remember the fact. She kissed him 
again. I saw her sin had been a deep one; then pushed the plate 
nearer to him, and uttered an imperative ‘ Mangez donc.’ 

‘Mr. Grant, a friend of mine, once assured me that man was made to 
obey woman ; and he kindly added that, when he did not comply with 
that law of his nature, everything was at sixes and sevens. I dare not 
follow his conjecture thus far, but sure am I that Jean—so was the 
fisherman called—fulfilled the first part of Mr. Grant’s proposition to 
the letter. 

“‘ He put by his dejected looks, took up his knife and fork, and went 
through that delicious omelet, and a pound of bread, and a jugful of 
cyder, with the heartiest goodwill. Sylvie, though still busy about the 
kitchen, kept him in conversation. Her talk was, to me, very peculiar. 

“¢ Do listen to it !—how it roars!’ she said. It was plain she meant 
the sea by that scornful ‘it.’ ‘One would think it is going to eat us 
all up—cliffs, village, church, and all !’ 

“ This ironical speech was followed by another little short laugh, which 
seemed like a note of deftance to the Atlantic without. 

“Jean took the part of the sea. 

*€* It gives us fish,’ he said, ‘and fish gives us money, and——’ 

“ Sylvie stamped her foot at him, and shook her clenched hands ; but 
not at him. 

‘*¢T hate it,’ she stammered ; ‘I hate it.’ 

““¢This is a very extraordinary woman,’ I thought; ‘she evidently 
has a quarrel with the sea.’ 

“ And still the placid Jean took the poor persecuted ocean’s part. ° 

*“¢God made it,’ he said, ‘and——’ 

“Sylvie would not let him go on. 

“‘¢ He also made devils,’ she interrupted ; ‘and I hate the devil, and 
I hate the sea.’ 

“She looked sullen and really angry now ; but Jean was evidently a 
blundeter. 

“<1 know you were afraid of it once, and-——’ 

“ No speech of his was to be completed this evening. 

“<¢ Afraid !’ she screamed, at the pitch of her shrill voice. ‘I afraid of 
the sea! If I were a man I would ride over it. I would whip it,’ 
she added, working herself up to a sort of rage, and unconscious, in her 
wrath, poor girl, that she was only a plagiarist of the Persian King. 
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“‘T cannot tell you how this girl began to interest me. I would not 
have lost a word of what followed for anything. However, I am not 
going to repeat all that passed between Sylvie and her lover. The 
meaning and substance of it was, that Jean, though a fisherman, and 
evidently only waiting the turning of the tide to go off, stood in that 
calm, and yet deep dread of the sea which you find in the very bravest 
of his class ; and that Sylvie, in her insolent defiance of the mighty 
element, looked upon such dread or awe—call it what you will—as a 
sort of cowardice, which she scorned. This feeling of her’s she wanted 
Jean to share, and she became a very Circe in her endeavours to coax 
him out of his own belief into her own. She praised him, she laughed 
at him, she was fond and sarcastic, and it availed her not. Jean smoked 
his pipe placidly, and heard her out, and when he had done, got up with 
a quiet ‘ Au revoir, Sylvie.’ 

“‘¢ Au revoir,’ she answered, shortly; but she soon repented her unkind- 
ness. She followed him to the door, and lingered there awhile with him, 
then came back and sat in his vacant chair, looking as dreamily at the 
embers on the hearth as any heroine in a novel. 

“Presently the landlady of the White Horse came down, and informed 
me that my room was ready. On hearing her mistress, Sylvie had 
started up from her dream and busied herself about the kitchen. She 
was stooping over the fire as I passed on my way upstairs; her bent 
face looked flushed, and it seemed to me that this harsh defiant scorner 
of the sea had been crying. 

“¢ You have a very strange girl,’ I said tothe landlady, as I got up to 
my room. 

“¢Strange! surely not. There is no one strange about the Cheval 
Blanc, thank Heaven 

“Oh! I do not mean unpleasantly strange; but she does so hate 
‘the sea.’ 

“¢Tt would be strange if she did not, considering that the sea took 
from her father, brother, and betrothed, in one night.’ So Jean’ was 
not a first love, poor fellow! That was why she snubbed him so. 

“¢T thought,’ said I, ‘that fine young fellow downstairs was Sylvie’s 
sweetheart.’ 

“*So he is; but his elder brother was her betrothed. Jean had 
always liked Sylvie, however, and after the misfortune had happened, 
two years ago, he gradually persuaded her to listen to him, and they are 
to be married next winter.’ 

“ Father, brother, and betrothed lost in one night! Here were blows 
enough to crush a woman ; but this red-cheeked, stout-hearted Sylvie 
had not been conquered, not she! She had the spirit of a heroine, had 
_ that cook in a village inn. I admired her, and I said so. My landlady 
looked grave. 

“Sylvie was asfirst-rate cook. No one could equal her in an omelet 
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aux fines herbes, and her onion-soup was like none other ;’ but the 
owner of the Cheval Blanc thought this open hatred of the sea a mere 
defiance of Providence. She did not admire it, not a bit. 

“What was more, she was not very willing to talk about it. Perhaps 
she had some superstitious dread lest the chastisement due to Sylvie’s 
iniquity should be visited on the whole household ; and though this 
apprehension was not sufficient to counterbalance the merits of Sylvie’s 
omelet and onion-soup, it was strong enough, may be, to render her 
silent. 

“The ignorant, unless they happen to be gifted with naturally strong 
and observant minds, care little for those peculiarities of character which 
do not affect daily life. Another girl, a sort of chamber-maid, who 
came up when her mistress had departed, proved equally impenetrable. 
Sylvie was a good girl, she said, and she must have her own way ; it was. 
dreadful to lose one’s father, brother, and lover in one night—but then, 
Jean was so good, and so forth. Beyond this I could not lead her; yet 
some glimmerings of Sylvie’s past life I gathered from her. Jean’s 
imputation had been a true one; Sylvie had been afraid of the sea, 
afraid and fond of it before her great calamity. She had loved its. 
grandeur and beauty, but she had never ventured more than once upon 
it. Sea-sickness had been her excuse ; but fear, said Josephine, had been 
her'real reason. And now fear and love had turned to this deadly hate. 

“My bed was a good one, as good a one as I ever slept on, but 
my eyes did not close once the whole of that night. The wind blew 
with a wild, desolate moan, and the sea beat at the foot of the cliff with 
a deafening voice ; such a voice as you never hear save from the Atlantic 
in its fury. ‘Towards morning the great din gradually lessened, and I 
fell into a slight doze. When I woke, Sylvie stood before me with a 
jug of warm water, which I had ordered the evening before for that hour. 

**¢ What a night we have had!’ I said. 

“«« Ves,’ she replied, carelessly ; ‘a rough night and strong wind.’ 

‘¢¢ But it was the sea which made that terrible noise.’ 

“Sylvie did not answer. I was a stranger, and not to me would she 
pour forth the story of her wrongs and of her hatred. I longed to 
question her, but dared not. That girl had suffered much, and sorrow 
is, or ought to be, a guard from all intrusive questioning. -I dressed 
myself and went out. The village lay in a narrow cleft of the rocks 
behind me. Before me I saw the shingly beach, a long stretch of gray 
sea, with deep sharp ridges of white foam, a cloudy, tempestuous sky, 
and high up on the cliffs to my left a little church and churchyard. The 
tide was out; I wandered away among the briny rocks, whence the 
long seaweed had been torn by the angry waves; dead crabs and 
sea anemones floated in the shallow pools of sea water; everything had 
suffered from the night’s tempest. I thought of the young fisherman, 
and wondered how he had fared. I had expressed some uneasiness on 
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his account before I left the inn, but my landlady had replied, hurriedly, 
that there was no fear ; that Jean and his companions had got out of the 
reach of the storm long before it began. As Sylvie, whom I had not 
perceived when'I spoke, then emerged from a dark corner of the 
kitchen, I did not know whether the reply was dictated by truth or by 
kindness. 

“T never did like suspense in narrative. Of course, you know what is 
coming, because if it were not coming I should not have had this story 
to tell. As I was wandering among the rocks, thinking rather anxiously 
of the poor fellow, a shrill, wild cry, that was scarcely human, so des- 
perate was its agony, was heard over the whole beach. I felt struck 
with horror. At first I saw nothing, for a sharp point of cliff stood 
between me and the spot whence that cry had proceeded. I hurried 
on, I saw a group, I joined it. There lay Jean himself, and bending 
above him there was Sylvie, ashy white, and after uttering that wild 
cry, silent as death. The men in woollen caps and jackets around me 
spoke. Jean’s boat must have been caught almost by the first wave 
when he went out, and at once dashed to pieces. Not a board, not an 
atom of it, but had been carried away by the waves ; but, as if the angry 
sea wanted to answer Sylvie’s defiance with another defiance more deadly 
than any she could hurl at it, it had, after ruthlessly playing with the 
corpse of her lover, like a tiger with its prey, cast it aloft on a ledge of 
rock, and left it there beyond the reach of the surge ; a memorial both 
of its power and of its vengeance. 

“T looked at the poor girl. How could she survive such a moment as 
this? But she did survive it, and what is more, that new agony did not 
conquer her. She looked up from her lover’s dead body. At once the 
talking around her ceased ; save for the distant moaning of the still 
angry sea and the sudden cry of a sea-gull over our heads—all was 
still. Sylvie clenched her hands; she fastened her burning eyes on the 
moving gray line which was receding from us, and in a low voice she 
uttered the following words, or if you like to call them so, imprecations. 

“Oh! you cruel, greedy, devouring sea! Never—never, till I die, 
shall my eyes rest upon you again! Never—never!’ 

“She rose and walked away... This was Sylvie’s vengeance. She had 
been conquered by her enemy, she knew; and yet she could not confess 
it; but that her foe might not be for ever taunting her with her defeat ; 
that in storm it might not remind her of this night’s cruel work ; that in 
sunshine and fair weather it might not seem to say: ‘Such I could 
have been for you, and such I would not be:’ Sylvie vowed never to 
gaze on it again till she died.” 

“You do not mean to say she kept that vow ?” I here remarked. 

“I mean to say,” replied Mrs. Berry, “that whilst I stayed at the 
Cheval Blanc she kept that vow. She followed her lover to his grave 
in the little churchyard up on the hill, whence the sea is visible on 
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every side, and she never once raised her eyes from the ground. She 
came home, she resumed her duties in the kitchen after a day or two, 
and still she would not look at her enemy. The position of the 
Cheval Blanc required constant vigilance, but that vigilance Sylvie 
exercised. I watched her very keenly and very closely; others watched 
her too, but no one ever found Sylvie in fault. She had her enemies, 
and I know that some of them were cruel enough to come to the inn 
to ensnare her into breaking her vow, but Sylvie foiled them all. Nay, 
more, I believe, this girl never once mentioned the word ‘sea,’ after 
her great woe. Night and day she heard it moan around her dwelling ; 
from morning till night, she had but to raise her eyes in order to see it ; 
but Sylvie was dumb as well as blind, so far as the sea was concerned. 
She ignored it utterly. There lay a great and deep grief buried under 
that silence, I have no doubt. As the ocean waves pass calmly over 
many a lost mariner, so Sylvie’s quiet bearing only served to conceal 
many a dead hope within. Life was over for her now. She had loved 
twice, and her last venture had not fared better than the first. - Sylvie 
was not the woman to havea third love. That vow of hers was the 
seal—the gravestone, if you like—of her youth. I do not mean to say 
that she doated on Jean. My belief is, she cared very little for him ; 
but, perhaps, because she loved him less, she felt a remorse from which 
her first bereavement -had been free. She had urged him on to his 
' destruction. He might have sailed that night eyen if she had not 
spoken; but if she had said a word to detain him, he would have 
stayed. Every one in the village said so, and to me Sylvie seemed to 
be ever brooding over the dreary ‘remembrance of a great sin. Thus 
her vow was half atonement and}half revenge.” 

I like character. It is a remnant of the uncivilized times, which 
vanishes daily, and gets as rare and precious as an old coin. Mrs. 
Berry’s account of this stern,'vindictive woman and her vow interested 
me ; and I do believe that, if I had not already been determined to go 
the Cheval Blanc, Sylvie would have taken me thither. The incidents 
of my journey were few and uninteresting, and I reached France, the 
province, and finally, the little sea-side fishing-town, or village, where 
the Cheval Blanc and Sylvie were to be found, in safety. When I saw 
this wild place, buried in the crags—a sort of human eyrie, with the 
sullen Atlantic for ever beating against the rude cliffs ’midst which 
it is built—it seemed to me that Sylvie’s case, and her hatred of her 
enemy, lost their strangeness. This was the very place for a haughty 
heart to rebel against those stern and pitiless powers of nature which 
are ever crushing us with ruthless might, scorning our sorrows and our 
tears as things of no worth. But how did Sylvie manage not to look 
at the sea? That puzzled me strangely. It was visible from every 
house, it seemed to me, and when I reached the Cheval Blanc, I 
doubted if one of the windows of that dwelling could claim exemption 
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from 2 sea-view. Wherever I turned, I saw a broad blue line meeting 
a paler blue sky. 

The landlady came out to receive me. Great were her transports 
when I said that Mrs. Berry had sent me. Here, alas! or rather, here 
luckily, was no heroic sternness of character, but a plain, candid love of 
lucre. How she expatiated on the merits of the place! How sure 
she was that it could eclipse in time, and of course, with due patronage, 
all the upstart, worthless, cheating places along the coast. None of 
them, she solemnly assured me, could compare with this. 

“ And Sylvie,” I said, at length thrusting in a word, “ has she looked 
at the sea ?” 

I spoke low, for, though a pale, sickly woman stood in the kitchen, 
and I thought that this was not Sylvie, I did not wish to be overheard. 
The landlady looked a little confused, and winked two or three times 
very rapidly, whilst the woman raising her downcast eyes, stared at me. 
That stern, sorrowful look, full of reproach, and not without a sort of 
angry dignity, told me that this pale, worn creature, who looked fifty if 
she looked a day, was Mrs. Berry’s red-cheeked, stoutly-made servant- 
girl. I felt ashamed and vexed, and I left the room without saying 
another word. The landlady followed me out, and was quite voluble 
and communicative. 

“Yes, that is poor Sylvie,” she said, with a sigh; ‘‘she is dying, says 
the doctor—heart-complaint, but nothing will make her give in ; nothing. 
She will go on working.” 

‘‘ And she has never looked at the sea ?” 

“Oh! never. She would die rather than look at it. She is not right 
there, you know,” and Madame tapped her forehead. Ay, there it is ; 
unless you are like your neighbour, “ you are not right there.” Why, Z 
have been told that 7 am not right there! I say it is my neighbour 
who is wrong in that important part, and who shall prove that it is f ! 

With feelings rather provoked with that foolish landlady, I dismissed 
her a little shortly, after ordering a dinner, which the fated hands of 
Sylvie herself were to prepare. 

Up it came ere long; onion-soup such as I had never tasted, an 
omelet such as I had not imagined in my dreams, were amongst the 
items. Sylvie was an admirable cook. Yes; this woman, worthy. to be 
the daughter of the Atridz, so far as the mere power of hating went, 
understood cookery in all its niceties. She was a born genius in an art 
where professors are many and geniuses are rare. If she had brought 
up the meal herself, I should have proposed to her to leave the Cheval 
Blanc and come to my inland home. No danger of the sea there, but 
I dare say that even if, forgetting her complaint, I had been so foolish 
as to make this proposal, Sylvie would have declined it. Of course she 
would. She did not want to forget the sea, not she; she wanted to 
hear it, to remember it constantly, and to hate it on. 
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I saw very little of her during the first week of my stay. My indis- 
creet questions had put Sylvie on her guard, and whenever I came near 
the kitchen, she vanished into its deepest and darkest recess. Every. 
afternoon I went out. As I passed by the kitchen one day, I saw that 
Sylvie was not there. In her stead Josephine attended to the cooking. 
I asked if Sylvie was ill. 

“‘ Very ill,” she replied, emphatically, “but she would go all the same.” 

‘Go where ?” I naturally inquired. 

“To the churchyard. She is having Jean taken up from his grave, 
to put him beside his brother and her father. Her brother was never 
found.” 

Here, then, was an opportunity of seeing Sylvie. I climbed up 
the hill to the churchyard, a poor little place, with many hillocks, a few 
black wooden crosses, and not one stone slab. The sky was dark and 
threatening, the far sea was black as ink, the closed church looked lone 
and gray; very mournful.was the aspect of everything around me. The 
ceremony, if ceremony it could be called, was half over when I arrived. 
Four men, wearing scapulars, and belonging to a brotherhood that 
binds itself to such duties, had taken up the coffin, and were bearing it 
to another grave at the end of the churchyard. A woman in a black 
cloak, with the hood drawn over her head and face—this is a sign of 
mourning—followed them slowly. Suddenly one of the dark clouds 
over us broke, and it began to rain heavily. Sylvie stopped, unfastened 
her.cloak, and, with a strange look of tenderness in her sunken eyes, 
she flung it over the bare coffin, so that the rain should not reach it. 
Oh ! Jean, if you had not been loved in life, you surely were loved in 
death! The men hastened on. The coffin was quickly lowered in the 
grave, the earth shovelled in, and Sylvie stood by till she was drenched. 
I took shelter under the church-porch, When all was over she passed 
by me with her wet cloak on her arm, and her eyes bent on the earth. 
I heard her say to one of the brethren : 

“You are sure there is room for another coffin ?” 

“ Yes, yes, a plenty of room,” he answered, a little roughly; he was 
a fisherman, I believe, and not much used to gentle speech. ‘There 
is not so much of you now,” he added. 

Poor Sylvie! There was not much of her, indeed, nor did that little 
last long. 

Her exposure to the rain may have served to ‘hasten her inevitable 
end. Three days after this, Josephine burst into tears as she laid the 
cloth for my dinner. Sylvie had had a fainting fit, and been taken to 
her room, and the doctor had said that she was dying. I could believe 
it. I had caught a glimpse of Sylvie that morning, and if ever death 
were written on a human face, it was written upon hers, The girl left 
me, but I let my dinner get cold. Through the open window I saw a 
smiling blue sea. “ Poor Sylvie,” I thought, “‘ your enemy, as you call 
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it, was too much for you, after all. It broke your heart, and what does 
it care for your poor human anger! Better have looked at it, Sylvie, 
and blessed the Hand that chasteneth in its mercy, than have hated the 
poor unconscious instrument of your woe.” 

When I went out for my walk on the beach, after dinner, I asked how 
Sylvie was. The landlady shook her head: “Sylvie was very bad 
indeed.” 

What was this girl to me, that her fate should make me sad? And 
yet it did. We all, if the truth were known, have played and lost in 
the great game of life. Some lose love, and some lose health, and some 
—worse fate of all—lose innocence. So, whatever our loss may be, 
we are sure to be akin if we will but look back on the past. In my 
youth I too had had a story, very different from this Sylvie’s, but still a 
sad story enough, and I too had ventured and lost. So my heart 
yearned, whether I liked it or no, to this poor fellow-sufferer of mine. 
Wherever I turned, I still thought of her. On that ledge of rock Jean 
had been found. His grave lay up there on the hill; I had seen it this 
very morning, with a faded wreath of garden flowers placed upon it by 
a hand that would soon be nerveless and still; and, as there is no inte- 
rest like the human interest, I looked carelessly at the glorious. sunset 
I had come out to see. Purple clouds, on which the sun rode like a 
conqueror, waves of molten gold or liquid emerald, all the splendour 
‘and pageantry of nature were nothing to me then, nothing so much as 
the mystery of a stern, though obscure, woman’s heart. Would Sylvie 
look at the sea as she had said she would, when she was dying? Above 
all, would she forgive it, or would she die with the stain of that unchris- 
tian wrath on her soul ? 

When I went back to the inn, I found Josephine crying in the 
kitchen. 

“Ts Sylvie dead?” I asked, struck with the solemn silence of the 
house. 

“No,” she sobbed, “ but they are going to undo the shutters,” 

This requires explanation. When Sylvie took her vow, she caused 
the shutters in her room to be nailed up, for as her window faced the 
sea she would not trust any of the usual fastenings. A gust of wind 
might open them and betray her. And now Sylvie, knowing that her 
hour was at hand, had asked for her shutters to be undone, that she 
might see her enemy before she died, I suppose. I knew where her 
room was. Often had that sternly-closed window, when I saw it outside, 
told me the story of a mind darkened by affliction with the blackness 
of a voluntary night. I stole upstairs very softly; Sylvie’s door was 
open, a group stood around the chair in which she sat propped up by 
pillows. How ghastly pale she looked in the gray light. No one spoke, 
but a man on a ladder outside was already hammering and wrenching 
out the nails which fastened the shutters. Every blow of his tools 
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I saw very little of her during the first week of my stay. My indis- 
creet questions had put Sylvie on her guard, and whenever I came near 
the kitchen, she vanished into its deepest and darkest recess. Every. 
afternoon I went out. As I passed by the kitchen one day, I saw that 
Sylvie was not there. In her stead Josephine attended to the cooking. 
I asked if Sylvie was ill. 

“¢ Very ill,” she replied, emphatically, “ but she would go all the same.” 

“Go where ?” I naturally inquired. 

“To the churchyard. She is having Jean taken up from his grave, 
to put him beside his brother and her father. Her brother was never 
found.” 

Here, then, was an opportunity of seeing Sylvie. I climbed up 
the hill to the churchyard, a poor little place, with many hillocks, a few 
“black wooden crosses, and not one stone slab. The sky was dark and 
threatening, the far sea was black as ink, the closed church looked lone 
and gray ; very mournful.was the aspect of everything around me. The 
ceremony, if ceremony it could be called, was half over when I arrived. 
Four men, wearing scapulars, and belonging to a brotherhood that 
binds itself to such duties, had taken up the coffin, and were bearing it 
to another grave at the end of the churchyard. A woman in a black 
cloak, with the hood drawn over her head and face—this is a sign of 
mourning—followed them slowly. Suddenly one of the dark clouds 
over us broke, and it began to rain heavily. Sylvie stopped, unfastened 
her.cloak, and, with a strange look of tenderness in her sunken eyes, 
she flung it over the bare coffin, so that the rain should not reach it. 
Oh ! Jean, if you had not been loved in life, you surely were loved in 
death! The men hastened on. The coffin was quickly lowered in the 
grave, the earth shovelled in, and Sylvie stood by till she was drenched. 
I took shelter under the church-porch. When all was over she passed 
by me with her wet cloak on her arm, and her eyes bent on the earth. 
I heard her say to one of the brethren : 

“You are sure there is room for another coffin ?” 

“ Yes, yes, a plenty of room,” he answered, a little roughly; he was 
a fisherman, I believe, and not much used to gentle speech. “There 
is not so much of you now,” he added. 

Poor Sylvie! There was not much of her, indeed, nor did that little 
last long. 

Her exposure to the rain may have served to ‘hasten her inevitable 
end. Three days after this, Josephine burst into tears as she laid the 
cloth for my dinner. Sylvie had had a fainting fit, and been taken to 
her room, and the doctor had said that she was dying. I could believe 
it. I had caught a glimpse of Sylvie that morning, and if ever death 
were written on a human face, it was written upon hers. ‘The girl left 
me, but I let my dinner get cold. Through the open window I saw a 
smiling blue sea. “ Poor Sylvie,” I thought, “ your enemy, as you call 
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it, was too much for you, after all. It broke your heart, and what does 
it care for your poor human anger! Better have looked at it, Sylvie, 
and blessed the Hand that chasteneth in its mercy, than have hated the 
poor unconscious instrument of your woe.” 

When I went out for my walk on the beach, after dinner, I asked how 
Sylvie was. The landlady shook her head: “Sylvie was very bad 
indeed.” 

What was this girl to me, that her fate should make me sad? And 
yet it did. We all, if the truth were known, have played and lost in 
the great game of life. Some lose love, and some lose health, and some 
—worse fate of all—lose innocence. So, whatever our loss may be, 
we are sure to be akin if we will but look back on the past. In my 
youth I too had had a story, very different from this Sylvie’s, but still a 
sad story enough, and I too had ventured and lost. So my heart 
yearned, whether I liked it or no, to this poor fellow-sufferer of mine. 
Wherever I turned, I still thought of her. On that ledge of rock Jean 
had been found. His grave lay up there on the hill; I had seen it this 
very morning, with a faded wreath of garden flowers placed upon it by 
a hand that would soon be nerveless and still; and, as there is no inte- 
rest like the human interest, I looked carelessly at the glorious. sunset 
I had come out to see. Purple clouds, on which the sun rode like a 
conqueror, waves of molten gold or liquid emerald, all the splendour 
‘and pageantry of nature were nothing to me then, nothing so much as 
the mystery of a stern, though obscure, woman’s heart. Would Sylvie 
look at the sea as she had said she would, when she was dying? Above 
all, would she forgive it, or would she die with the stain of that unchris- 
tian wrath on her soul ? 

When I went back to the inn, I found Josephine crying in the 
kitchen. 

“Ts Sylvie dead?” I asked, struck with the solemn silence of the 
house. 

“ No,” she sobbed, “ but they are going to undo the shutters.” 

This requires explanation. When Sylvie took her vow, she caused 
the shutters in her room to be nailed up, for as her window faced the 
sea she would not trust any of the usual fastenings. A gust of wind 
might open them and betray her. And now Sylvie, knowing that her 
hour was at hand, had asked for her shutters to be undone, that she 
might see her enemy before she died, I suppose. I knew where her 
room was. Often had that sternly-closed window, when I saw it outside, 
told me the story of a mind darkened by affliction with the blackness 
of a voluntary night. I stole upstairs very softly; Sylvie’s door was 
open, a group stood around the chair in which she sat propped up by 
pillows. How ghastly pale she looked in the gray light. No one spoke, 
but a man on a ladder outside was already hammering and wrenching 
out the nails which fastened the shutters. Every blow of his tools 
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sounded to me like a knell. How sure Sylvie must be that she was 
dying. Presently the last fastening gave way, the two shutters were 
slowly folded back, and the open window framed a divine picture: a 
beetling crag, a vastness of blue sky, a glowing horizon, and the infinite 
expanse of a deep azure sea breaking softly on a quiet shore. Sylvie 
started up; her pale cheeks flushed ; she clasped her hands; she gave 
the sea she had so loved, so feared, so hated, a long passionate look, 
then, without uttering one word, she sank back and died. 


“‘ Well, Josephine,” I said to the girl, the next morning, “did Sylvie 
forgive the sea, do you think ?” 

“Sylvie died like a Christian, monsieur,” rather tartly answered the 
girl, “and Christians must forgive their enemies.” 

“Very true; but did Sylvie forgive that enemy ?” 

“JT do not know, monsieur; it was her business, not mine,” dryly 
retorted Josephine ; “ besides,” she thoughtfully added, “‘if she did hate 
the sea, poor thing, it was as we hate, or. ought to hate, the Evil One, 
you know.” 

Was it so? Was Sylvie’s a moral hate, if I may so speak, misplaced 
and mistaken in its object, but not unjustifiable in its source? To say 
the truth, reader, I fear not. I fear there were dark depths in that 
woman’s soul, depths which she herself had never sounded. I fear that 
hers was not the abhorrence of evil, but the rebellion of a stern pride 
against pitiless strength. I fear it, but remembering the deep religious 
faith of her race, I also hope that she repented of her sin, and that 
Heaven has had mercy on one who suffered much, and died of her 
grief. 

They buried her the next day near Jean. There she sleeps, with the 


_waves ever breaking and roaring at the foot of the cliff, on which stands 


the little church with its dead around it. 
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SELLING FLOWERS. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ East LYNNE.” 


N a certain day in the first week in April, 1867, there stood a 
man against the wall that bounds the north-west corner of the 
Regent’s Park. It was a bitter cold day, in spite of the sun, shining 
with full force and warmth on that particular spot, for the cruel north- 
east wind was keen and sharp, cutting its way into delicate frames, 
The man looked like a countryman, inasmuch as he wore what country 
people call the smock-frock ; he was a tall, dark-haired man, about 
forty-five, powerfully made, but very thin, with a pale and patient face, 
Resting on the ground by his side was a high, round hamper—or, as he 
called it, a kipe—containing roots of flowers in blossom, primroses 
chiefly, a few violets, and a green creeping plant or two. 

The man was not a countryman by habit now: he had become ac- 
climatised to London. He had been up by daylight that morning, and 
on his way to the woods, miles distant, in search of these flowers. He 
dug up the roots carefully, neatly enveloped them in moss, obtained 
close by, tying it round with strips of long dried grass. It was nearly 
ten before the work was over and the roots packed, blossoms up- 
wards, in the kipe, which was three parts filled with mould. Lifting it 
up, he toiled back to London with it and took up his standing on the 
broad pavement against this high wall—which seemed as likely a spot 
for customers as any other. The clock of St. John’s Church opposite 
to him was striking twelve when he put down his load. 

It was a pretty sight enough, and artistically arranged: the blue 
violets in the centre, the delicate primroses around them, the green 
creeping plants, drooping their branches gracefully, encircling all. Did 
the spring-flowers remind any of the passers-by of heir spring —of the 
green lanes, the mossy dells which they had traversed in that gone-by 
time, and plucked these flowers at will? If so, they had apparently no 
leisure to linger over the reminiscence, but went hurrying on. The man 
did not ask any one to buy: he left it to them. 

The hours went on. At three o’clock he had not sold a single root. 
He stood there silently ; waiting, waiting ; his wistful face less hopeful 
than at first. He did not much expect gentlemen to purchase, but he 
did think ladies would. They swept by in numbers, well-dressed women 
in silk and velvet, and gay bonnets gleaming in the sunny day ; some 
were in carriages, more on foot; but they passed Aim. Occasional 
glances were cast on the flowers ; one lady leaned close to her carriage 
window and gazed at them until she was beyond. view; two or three 
had stopped with a remark or question: but they did not buy. 
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As the clock struck three, the man took a piece of bread from his 
pocket and ate it, going over to the cab-stand afterwards for a drink of 
water. He had eaten another meal while he was getting up the roots 
in the morning, and washed it down with water from a neighbouring 
rivulet. Better water, that, than this. 

“ Not much luck this afternoon, mate, eh?” remarked a cab-driver, 
who had been sitting for some time on the box of his four-wheeled cab. 

‘*No,” replied the man, going back to his post. 

Almost immediately the wide path before him seemed crowded. Two 
parties, acquaintances apparently, had met from opposite ways. They 
began talking eagerly: of a ball they were to be at that night; of a 
missionary meeting to be attended on the morrow; of various plans 
and projects. One lady, who had a little girl’s hand in hers, held out 
a beautiful bouquet. 

“T have been all the way into Baker-street to get it,” she said. “Is 
it not lovely? It was only seven-and-sixpence. I felt inclined to take 
a cab and bring it home, lest the hot sun should injure it.” 

A good deal more talking, the man behind standing unnoticed, and 
they parted to go on their several ways. But the little girl had turned 
to the kipe of flowers and her feet were glued to the pavement. The 
flaxen hair, flowing on her shoulders, was tied with blue ribbons ‘the 
colour of her eyes. 

“Mamma, buy me a bouquet.” 

“~~ The lady, then arrested, turned round and cast a glance on the 
flowers. ‘ Nonsense,” she answered, rather crossly. 

“ But they are primrose flowers, mamma; do buy me some.” 

“Don’t: be tiresome, Mina; those are roots, not flowers. Come 
along ; I have no time to spare.” 

She made quite a dazzling vision in the poor man’s sight as she went 
away with the child ; the silk gown of bright lavender, the white lining 
of the black velvet mantle, as the wind blew back its corners, and the 
monstrous gold net stuffed with yellowish hair that stood out from her 
head behind, and glittered in the sun. How fashionable it all was, and 
free from care, and indicative of wealthy ease! but you must not blame 
the man if life did seem to him for the moment to be dealt out unequally. 
Seven-and-sixpence for a bouquet, anda cab to carry it home in! 

He did not see a lady crossing the road until she stood before him. 
A quiet, gentle lady, this, very much lacking in fashion, especially in 
the matter of back hair. 

“ Are they roots or flowers?” she asked. 

“ Roots.” His natural civility had gone out of him; a feeling of 
injustice was chafing both temper and spirit. 

“ Roots are of no use to me,” she observed, thinking him very surly. 
“You do not seem to have sold many.” 

“T have sold none. I had a walk of some hours to get the roots; 
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I’ve stood here in this blessed spot since twelve o’clock ; and there's the 
kipe as I set it down.” 

“Kipe ! he is country-bred,” thought the lady. As she was. 

“The ladies in their grand dresses have been going by a-foot and in 
their carriages, and not one of them has offered to lay out a penny on 
me. They'd go into a shop and give half-a-crown for a pot o’ flowers ; 
they'll give their seven-and-sixpence for their bouquets: but they won’t 
help a poor man, trying to get a living.” 

He spoke almost fiercely, not looking at her, but straight before him. 
This sort of thing is not pleasant, and the lady prepared to depart. 
Feeling in her pocket for some halfpence, she found a penny only, and 
would have given that to him. 

“No; I will not take it. If I can’t earn an honest penny, I'll not 
take one in charity.” 

She walked on, glad to leave the man and his incivility. Besides, she 
had just before been beset by the rude girls, that congregate in those 
as in other parts of London, importuning her to buy flowers. This man 
was different. She began to think—well, of many things; and she 
went back to him with a sixpence in her hand. ‘The face looked stern 
yet ; but it was an honest face and very pale. 

“Will you take this?” she gently asked, holding out the sixpence. 

He shook his head. ‘No, no.” I'll not take money without giving 
goods in return. "Twould be as good as a fraud.” 

“But they are roots : and I can’t carry them.” 

No answer. 

“ How do you sell them?” 

*“< Threepence a-piece.” 

“Have you any children ?” 

“Y—es.” The hesitation was caused by his innate truthfulness. 
He had but one child, but his temper just now would not allow him to 
explain. 

“Then let me buy two of these roots, and you keep them and give 
the flowers to your children when you get home.” 

“No, ma’am. Vo.” 

““Well, then, give me one of the primrose-roots.” 

She was about to pluck the flowers from it, as being, then, more con- 
venient to carry, when he interposed to stop it, his voice betraying 
strange feeling. 

“Oh, don’t do that! ’Twould be a’most a sin.” 

It was evident that he loved earth’s productions. And then she re- 
marked that it was done up so neatly and carefully in the dry moss, that 
no inconvenience could arise from carrying it. Dropping the sixpence 
into his hand, she went away quickly, lest his honesty should break out 
again, and insist on returning threepence. Perhaps it was only lack of 
change that caused him not to do it. 
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He waited on. Presently a woman in a red shawl came by, stopped 
at sight of the primroses, scanned them critically, and spoke. ‘‘ What’s 


the price of ’em, master ?” 

“Threepence a root.” 

“Threepence a root! What, for them messes 0’ primroses?” 

“T’ve been far enough to get ’em.” 

“Let’s look at one.” 

He put one into her hand and she turned it about in all directions, 
as if fearing imposture. Apparently she satisfied herself. 

“Tf you'll let me have’ six of these for a shilling, I'll take ’em. I’ve 
got half-a-dozen window-pots at home, waiting to be filled with some’at 
or other.” 

He did not think it well to refuse the offer, considering how slow the 
day’s sale had been. She held the six roots across her arm, resting 
against the red shawl. 

“You'll give me one in ?” she said, keeping the shilling in her hand. 
She must have had a conscience, that woman ! 

“No.” Relinquishing the shilling, she departed with her purchases. 
Two or three stray buyers came up after that, each one for a solitary 
root of either primroses or. violets. One gentleman, who got off an 
Atlas omnibus close by, appeared to regard his standing there in the 
light of a personal grievance, and asked him in a sharp, implacable 
voice why he didn’t go to work instead of skulking there with flowers, 
a great strong, lazy fellow like him! He stamped on, not waiting for 
an answer; upon which another gentleman who had heard the reproach, 
came up and bought a root of violets, paying for it with a three-penny 
piece. And so, with one thing and another, the day wore on to twi- 
light. 
He took up his hamper then, and went away towards home, seeking 
to sell on his road. But luck was not with him. 

Home! It was situated in the heart of London,and had best be indi- 
cated as lying somewhere between Oxford Street and the Strand. The 
locality was occasionally described as “ awful” by those who knew it : not 
in reference to the people, but to the dwellings they livedin. Asarule, 
thieves and pickpockets did not inhabit there, only the poorest of the 
labouring poor, quite the one half of whom were out of work six 
months in the year on an average. As the man went down a close 
street, where men congregated in rags, holding pipes in their mouths, 
and women stood about with hanging hair and shrill tongues, he turned 
into a miserable greengrocery shed. The master, weighing out two- 
pennyworth of coal for a customer, looked round. 

“Ts it you, Sale? Had a good day on’t?” 

*"No. You'll let me leave the kipe here forthe night. They'd wither 
in my place.” 

* Leave it, and welcome.” 
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Putting the kipe into a corner, contriving to cover its remaining 
flowers so that the coal dust should not altogether blacken them, 
Richard Sale went on, down the street. Two shillings of the money he 
had taken must be paid for rent; there was no grace; and it left him 
tenpence to spend. 

He went into a shop and bought that dainty with the poor, a 
‘‘saveloy,” and a loaf of bread. He bought a pennyworth of milk, 
a large quantity considering his means ; and he bought a modicum of 
tea and sugar. There was a sick child at home, always thirsty, and they 
had said at the dispensary that milk was good for him. And now, 
admire the enduring patience of this man. He had gone without food 
all day, except the two slices of bread, lest he might not have enough 
money left to make a meal with his boy in the evening. Long fasting 
does not seem so hard to them as it would to us, who live regularly: 
they have to fast so often. Richard Sale’s later history is but that of 
many. He had been attracted to London from his country home by 
greater wages earned there, and for some time did well. But misfortune 
came to him in the shape of rheumatic fever ; it lasted long enough to 
sell him up, and turn him out with his wife and children, when he was 
still too weak towork. He never recovered position—if that word may 
be applied to a daily labourer. The fingers of one hand were consi- 
derably weakened, the joints stiff, and for four years he had to get a 
living how he could, at odd jobs ; at buying things to sell again ; or, as 
he had been doing to-day, walking out miles to get up roots, or cress, 
and sell: keeping his honesty always, and self-denying to the end. 

You neversaw or dreamt of such a place as the one he finally turned into 
It was not fit for human beings to dwell in. A pigstye inhabited by respect- 
able pigs would have been sweet in comparison. They called it by distinc- 
tion acourt. A court! On either side an alley ten feet wide, which had 
no thoroughfare, was a block of buildings: old, over-hanging, tumble- 
down dwellings. They had no outlet behind on either side, being built 
against the backs of other houses : and two women, hanging out their 
linen to dry on the cords stretched across from roof to roof, could lean 
from the windows and shake hands with each other. ‘The fresh air of 
Heaven, given us so freely by God, could not penetrate to these miser- 
able houses. A whole colony of people lived in them, how many in a 
room—at least in some of the rooms—it would be regarded as a libel to 
say. The stairs were scarcely safe, the floors were rotten; dirt and 
sickness prevailed. As to cleaning the places—water was a great deal 
too scarce for that. 

Richard Sale went nearly to the bottom of this court, turned into a 
doorway on the left, and thence into a room on the right. A small, low 
room. ' Standing in its midst, he could have touched the side walls, and 
his head narrowly escaped brushing the ceiling. What colour the walls 
had originally been, nobody could tell; the window, facing the- court- 
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yard, had most of its panes broken, and pasted over with newspaper. 
On the high mantelpiece, opposite the door, was a lighted candle stuck 
- in a ginger-beer bottle. The man looked at it as he went in. 

“Halloa, Charley, got a light ?” he exclaimed, in a kind tone. 

“Bridget Kelly came in and lighted it, da,” replied a weak young 
voice fromthe floor. “I’ve been ill, da.” 

He lay on a mattrass against the wall opposite the window, covered 
with a gray woollen blanket, a boy of nine years old. In frame he 
looked younger; in face considerably older, for it wore that preter- 
natural expression of intelligence sometimes seen in delicate children 
of any station, often in the extreme poor. It was a fair, meek little 
face ; and something in the blue eyes, bright to-night, and in the falling 
flaxen hair, momentarily reminded the man of the other child with the 
blue ribbons he had seen that day. This little boy was the only one of 
all his family left to Richard Sale. He had been ailing some time, as 
if consumed by inward fever, and got weaker and weaker. 

A chair without a back ; a low wooden stool on three legs; a board 
laid across a pan in the middle of the room, serving for a table, ap- 
peared to constitute the chief of the goods and chattels: but everything, 
including the floor, was scrupulously clean. Sale put down the things 
he had brought in, and stooped to kiss the child. . 

“ Been ill, d’ye say, Charley? Worse?” 

The boy was sitting up now. He had on a warm comfortable shirt, 
made of some dark woollen stuff. The father stroked the hair from his 
brow with a gentle hand. 

“Tell da what the matter has been.” 

At this juncture a woman came. bursting in. A very untidy woman, 
in attire just suited to the place; the Bridget Kelly spoken of. She 
with her husband and children, occupied one of the upper rooms, and 
would often look after the lonely boy when his father was away. From 
what she said now, Sale made out that she had come in that afternoon 
and found Charley “ off his head :” meaning that his mind had been 
wandering. 

“ May be it’s the beginning o’ faver,” she said. ‘ His eyes was wild, 
and his cheeks had the flush o’ the crimson rose. I think he must ha’ 
been ‘in it some time, for he couldn’t remember nothing of how the day 
had gone. After that he took a fainting-fit, and I thought sure he was” 
—she stopped a moment, and then substituted better words for the 
boy’s hearing than those she had been about to say— worse, and it 
frighted me.” 

Sale made no reply, only looked down at his child. The woman 
continued : 

‘J just called my big Pat, and sent him to ask the doctor to step 
down here. But we haven't seen the colour of him yet; and Pat, he’ve 
not come back nather. I’ll be after walloping of him when he do.” 
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“What doctor did you send to ?” asked Sale. 

“One that Jenny told us on. She come i’ the thick o’ the fight, 
and she said she’d stay wi’ him then. Iwas busy, a dabbing out my 
bits o’ things for the childer.” 

Mrs. Kelly went away, and Richard Sale knelt down then to be nearer 
the child. He felt his hot brow; he felt his little hands, they were cold ; 
and as he looked attentively into the face, turned up to him, a great 
aching took possession of his heart. He loved the boy with,a fervent 
love, as it was in his nature to do. Contact with the rough usage of a 
rough world had not seared his affections as it does those of most men. 
The boy turned, as if in sudden remembrance, and brought up a flower 
from somewhere between the bed and the wall. It was one of those 
single hyacinths, or field blue-bells, common to the season. 

“See, da!” Da, a substitute for daddy, as may be surmised, had 
_ grown into common use. The boy had never called his father by any 
other name: “ Jenny gave it me. See how nice it smells.” 

“ Ay. Are you hungry, Charley ?” 

“I’m thirsty,” answered Charley. 

Sale rose. He took off his smock-frock, standing revealed in a 
coloured shirt, trousers, and braces made of string ; lifted the board off 
the earthenware pan, and brought up from thence some dry bits of wood 
and a handful of coal: with these he madea fire. From a cupboard 
in the wall he took a few useful articles, a cup or two, plate or two, a 
tea-pot, and small tin kettle, which he went into the court-yard to fill. 
But ever and anon as he busied himself, waiting for the water to boil, 
he cast a yearning look on the boy’s face, who lay languidly watching. 
This evening social meal, so patiently waited for through the day, 
through many a day, was the one white interlude in his life of labour. 

“It’s ready now, Charley. Will you sit up to it?” 

Charley left the bed and took his place on the three-legged stool 
close to the fire, and there seemed to be taken with a shivering fit. Sale 
folded the grey blanket over him ; cut him some bread and the half of 
a saveloy, and gave it him on a plate. Charley took a bite of each and 
apparently could not swallow either. 

“The tea’s coming, lad.” 

The tea did come: and he drank it down at a draught, giving back 
the cup and the eatables together. It was nothing very unusual: his 
appetite had been capricious of late. ‘I can’t eat it, da.” 

“We'll try some sop, Charley. Here’s a drop of milk left.” 

Going to the cupboard for something, Sale came upon an unexpected 
luxury. Two cold potatoes on a plate and a bit of cooked herring. 
“Why, Charley, here’s your dinner!” he exclaimed. “ Haven’t you 
eat it?” 

“T forgot it, da.” 

Of course this implied that his appetite had failed. Sale did not like 
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it: it was the first time the mid-day food left for him had been wholly 
untouched. Slicing a bit of bread into a small yellow basin, Sale poured 
some boiling water on it, covered it for a minute or two, then drained 
the water off, and put in some sugar, and the milk that remained, It 
may be remarked that Richard Sale did things neatly and tidily, quite 
different from the habits of his apparent class: as he was different in 
speech and manner. Charley eat a spoonful of the sop, and gave the 
basin back again. ‘I’m only thirsty, da.” 

He was lying covered up again, and had fallen asleep in his own place 
next the wall, for the mattrass served for both of them, and the father 
was washing up the cups, when a strange voice was heard above the 
tongues of the natives, who seemed to be always keeping up a perpetual 
traffic in the passage, and were by no means choice in their language. 
Sale opened the door. 

“Is there a sick boy here, named Charles Sale ?” 

It was the doctor, come at last. A young man, a Mr. Whatley, who 
had just set up ina neighbouring street, and hoped to struggle into 
practice. He had a shock head of hair, and a loud voice, in which he was 
wont to express decisive opinions; but he wanted neither for common 
sense nor innate kindliness. He came in, sniffing emphatically, saying 
in a word that he had been detained, and giving a keen look round the 
room. Sale began to explain the features of the boy’s illness, but the 
doctor cut it short by unceremoniously taking the candle in his hand 
(leaving the bottle, which Sale made a faint apology for, but the candle- 
stick had come to pieces a night or two ago), and holding it close to the 
sleeping face. A wan white face, with a faint streak of pink across the 
cheeks, and the dry lips open. He touched the child gently, feeling 
his skin and his pulse. 

“ Shall I wake him, sir ?” 

“Presently,” replied Mr. Whatley. He put the candle back in the 
bottle, and stood against the side of the mantel-piece, his elbow resting 
on a projecting ledge of it, in silent disregard of the broken chair 
Sale offered. ‘“ Have you had advice for him before ?” 

“T’ve taken him to the dispensary. But—” 

“ Well?” for the man had stopped. 

“'The gentlemen there told me they could not do much for him, sir. 
. Nothing, in fact. All he wanted was fresh air and exercise, they said, 
and good living.” 

“ And have you given him the fresh air and exercise?” Looking 
round the room, he did not add, “and the living.” 

“ How could I, sir? He is not strong enough to go about with me, 
and he’s too big for me to carry. Now and then I’ve put him to sit on 
the street flags in the sun, but it don’t seem to answer. The street has 
got no good air in it, and in better streets the police would only hunt 
him away, and tell him to move on.” 
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The young doctor gazed steadfastly at the speaker. That the man 
was superior to his apparent class, and could answer intelligence with 
intelligence was unmistakable. Sale just mentioned that he had lost iwo 
children before, also his wife ; this one, Charley, had been ailing for 
about eight months now : nothing seemed to nourish him. The doctor 
listened to all, never answering. 

“‘ What is it that’s the matter with him, sir?” 

“ Well, I should say it was poison.” 

“Poison !” echoed Richard Sale. 

“ Poison,” repeated Mr. Whatley. “He is being poisoned as fast as 
he can be, and the process is nearly over. Children die of it daily in 
London; and men and womentoo. You say you have lost two children 
already, and your wife: ¢hey died of poison; there can’t be a doubt of 
it. I don’t care what particular form the final end may take—low fever 
—typhus—cholera—consumption—the cause is poison, and it’s bred in 
these horrible tenements. If I had my way, I’d blow the whole of 
such rookeries up sky high with gunpowder.” 

“My wife used to say the place was poisoning her,” observed Sale. 
“She was country-born. What she seemed to die of was decline: but 
she was always delicate.” 

“Decline!” wrathfully repeated Mr. Whatley. ‘If I stopped in this 
hole of a room long, I should heave my heart out.” 

“There’s no drainage, sir, to the place; there’s nothing that: there 
ought to be; and the stench naturally strikes on them not accustomed 
to it. At times it’s hardly to be borne by us who live in it.” 

“T should think not. How you, an evidently intelligent and decent 
man, can live in it, is to me a mystery.” 

“What else am I to do, sir?” returned Sale, with the subdued accent 
he mostly spoke in. ‘ There’s nothing better to be had at the price I can 
afford to pay. I wish there was. The greater part of us that live in 
these places don’t do it by choice, but because we can’t help ourselves. 
Some don’t care; they'd pig on contentedly to their lives’ end; but 
most of us would like to do better. There’s no chance for us: there’s 
no decent dwellings to be had for the very poor.” 

The doctor could not gainsay this if Sale insisted on it, though he 
had a combative temper. Sale continued: 

“It’s growing worse every day ; more difficult to get a lodging. What 
with so many of the old houses being pulled down for what they call 
improvements and for railways, and what with the increase of popula- 
tion, we shall soon have no homes at all.” 

“Td go out and encamp in the fields; I’d lay under the arches of 
the bridges ; I’d walk the streets all night, rather than drug myself to 
death in this tainted atmosphere!” cried the surgeon, speaking as if 
he were in a passion. 

“No, sir, you wouldn’t. It’s easy enough to think this and that, but 
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it’s not easy to ao it. A room, let it be as bad as it will, as bad as Zhis, 
is a home, and open fields and bridges are not. Sir, believe me, we 
can’t help ourselves: as long as there’s no better places for us, we must 
put up with these.” 

“Tt will kill some of you. It will sap away your health and strength; 
and your life after it.” 

“Yes, sir; I dare say.” 

Mr. Whatley wondered what sort of man he had got hold of: the 
tone of voice was so quiet and resigned. Almost as if he took these 
grievances as a matter of course, against which he and the rest of the 
world were helpless. It was but a natural result of the state of things. 

“You have been better off, have you not ?” cried the surgeon. 

“Not for this four or five years. I was a good workman once, earn- 
ing my thirty-five shillings a week. I went in for respectability then, 
for improvement clubs, reading-rooms, and the like: my father was 
a printer in the country, and we had good schooling and training ; which 
gave me a taste for such things. But I got rheumatic fever about five 
years ago, and was laid up for many months.” 

“ And then?” 

“Tt left my hands partly crippled, sir: in some weathers they’re nearly 
useless still. I’ve had to do what I can since then; pick up odd jobs 
and live any way. Sometimes I get a job at Covent Garden Market : 
or hawk things about the streets when I’ve money to buy them first. I 
don’t complain, sir; there’s some worse off than me.” 

“Not in lodgings, I know,” retorted the surgeon. ‘D’ye ever have 
a. case of murder here ?” 

T’ve not heard of one, sir. There’s plenty of fighting and quarrelling. 
You may hear it going on now.” 

‘A nice school to rear children in! decent men and women they’ll 
grow up! If I lived in such a place I should go in for drinking,” con- 
cluded the young man with candour, as he took his arm from the ledge 
of the mantelpiece. 

* As most of them do. About the child, sir—is it fever that hehas got ?” 

“T tell you it’s poison.” 

“ He was delirious to-day.” 

“Yes: from weakness. I suppose you have fever in the house ?” 

“It’s never out of it, sir; one sort or another. Never, at any rate, 
out of the locality.” 

“Just so. But this child’s has been nothing but the chronic inward 
fever induced by the tainted atmosphere. It has nearly left him now.” 

“Will he get well, sir ?” 

Mr. Whatley knew that, far from getting well, the little life was at its 
close. It was one of those cases where the end comes so gradually, 
' without adequate apparent cause, as to be unsuspected by ordinary 
observers. Sale waited for the answer, his lips slightly parted. 
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“Would you rather hear the truth?” asked the plain-speaking doc- 
tor. 

There was a minute’s silence. ‘“ Well—yes. Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘T am sorry to have to tell it you. You seem to value him—and 
that’s what can’t be said, I’ll wager, of all the fathers in this place. He 
will not get well.” 

“But—what’s killing him?” cried Sale, with a pause and a sort of 
breath-catching. 

“T tell you: the foul air he has breathed. It must and does affect 
children, and this one—as I can see at a glance-—had not sufficient 
natural strength to throw off the poison.” 

“ And he'll not get well!” repeated the father, who seemed to be 
unable to take in the fact. 

“Jenny says so, too. She says I’m going to Heaven.” 

The interruption, quiet as it was, came on them with a start, and they 
both turned sharply. The child was lying, with his eyes wide open, his 
blue-bell in his hand : perhaps had been awake all along. Mr. Whatley 
bent down to the bed, and Sale held the candle. 

“Who is Jenny, my little fellow?” asked he, all his roughness of 
manner gone, and touching the child as tenderly, speaking as gently, as 
if he had been lying in a satin cradle. 

“She’s the Bible-woman, sir,” answered the boy, who had caught his 
father’s correct diction. “She comes because I’m by myself all day, 
and reads to me and tells me pretty stories.” 

“Stories, eh. About Jack the Giant-killer ?” 

“No, sir. About Heaven.” 

Mr. Whatley rose. He took a small white paper from his ‘pocket, 
shot some powder from it into a teacup, and asked for fresh water—if 
there was such a thing. Sale brought some, which the doctor smelt and 
made a face over; and he put it to the powder and gave it the child to 
drink. 

“ He won’t eat his food, sir,” observed Sale. 

“T dare say not. He's getting beyond it.” 

The boy held up the flower. ‘When Jenny gave me this, she said 
there'd be prettier blue-bells in Heaven.” 

“* Ay, ay,” answered the young man, in a tone as though he were lost 
in some dream. “I'll look in again in the morning,” he said to Sale, 
when the latter went out with him to the unsavoury alley. “Y—ah!” 
cried he, wrathfully, as he sniffed the air. 

Sale seemed to want to say something. 

“T’ve not got the money to pay you now, sir. I'll bring it to you, if. 
you'll please to trust me, the very first I get.” 

And the young man, who was a quick reader of his fellow-men, 
knew that it would be brought, though Sale starved himself to save it. 
“ All right,” he nodded, “ it won’t be much. Look here, my man,” he 
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stopped to say, willing to administer a grain of comfort in his plain way, 
“if it were my child, I should welcome the change. He'll have a better 
home than this.” 

Sale went in again ; to the stifling atmosphere and the dirty walls, in 
the midst of which the child was dying so peacefully. The boy did not 
seem inclined to sleep now; he lay in bed talking, a dull glazed light in 
the once feverish eyes. Sale drew the three-legged stool close, and sat 
down upon it. The lad put his hand into his father’s, and the trifling 
action upset Sale’s equanimity, who had been battling in silence with 
his shock of grief. Very much. to his own discomfiture, he burst into 
tears: and he had not done it when his wife died. 

“Don’t cry, da. Is it for me?” 

“It seems hard, Charley,” he sobbed. ‘“ The three rest all taken, 
and now you ; and me to be left alone !” 

“You'll come next, da. Jenny says so. It’s such a beautiful land ; 
music and flowers and sweet fresh air. Mother’s there, and Bessy and 
Jane ; Jesus took them home to it because it was better than this ; and 
He’s coming for me. Jenny has told it me all.” 

Sale made no reply. He saw how it was—that others had discerned 
what he had not: the sure approach of death—and the good Bible- 
woman had been at her work, preparing, soothing, reconciling, even this 
little child. But it did seem very hard to the father. 

“Tf I could have kept you all in a wholesome lodging, Charley, the 
illness mightn’t have come on: on you or on them. God knows how I’ve 
strove to do my best. Things be against us peor, and that’s a vies 
these horrible tumble-down kennels be against us.’ 

*¢ Never mine, da: it’ll be better in Heaven.” 

Ah yes, yes, it will be better in Heaven. And may God sustain all 
these unaided ones with that sure and certain hope as they struggle on. 
The boy slept at length ; but he started continually ; sometimes waking 
up and asking for water, sometimes rambling in speech. Sale sat and 
watched him through the night, he and his heavy heart. 

You may be sure that the dawn could not penetrate quickly into that 
close place, shut in from the open light and air. It was candle-light 
there, but getting bright outside, when the boy started up, a grey look 
on his wan face, never before seen there. 

“What is it, Charley? Water?” 

The child looked about him as if bewildered ; then he caught up the 
blue-bell that lay still at hand, and held it out to his father. 

“Take it, da. I can see the others up there. They are better than 
this.” 

He lay down again, his little face to the wall, and was very still. So 
still that Sale hushed his own breath, lest he should disturb him. The 
sounds of the day were commencing outside : two women had already 
pitched upon some point of dispute and were shrieking at each other 
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with shrill voices. By-and-by Sale leaned over to look at the still face, 
and saw what had happened—that it was still for ever ! 

He went out later with his basket of roots. It is not for the poor to 
indulge grief in idleness ; death or no death indoors, money must be 
earned. The world was as busy as though no little child, free from 
want now, had just been laid to rest; people jostled each other on the 
pavements; and the sun shone down, direct and hot, from the clear 
blue sky. As Richard Sale looked up, he wondered how long it might 
be before God removed him to the same bright world: and he took his 
stand meekly in a convenient spot for the sale of the flowers. 


PLR LER I — 


MARY. 


CHEEKS like blushing roses, 
Where the dew reposes, 
Mouth that half discloses 

Teeth of whitest pearls, 
Eyes now fondly beaming, 
Twin stars, brightly gleaming, 
Amber tresses streaming 

All in golden curls. 


Voice the silence breaking, 
Sweetest echoes waking, 
When it ceaseth making 

Stillness more profound. 
Sound and silence meeting, 
And the low repeating 
Seems a spirit greeting 

In the realms of sound. 


Smiles now softly creeping, 
Blue eyes shyly peeping, 
Blushes, too, are deep’ning— 
Wonder what they mean ! 
Footsteps light and airy, 
Silver sandal’d fairy, 
Pure and artless Mary, 
Perfect thou, I ween! 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. 


“« Bien écouter cest presque répondre.” 


S soon as a person becomes aware of the immense social import 
tance of the art of listening, he is naturally anxious at once to 
acquire it. In vain he looks around him for a professor of the art, or 
even a treatise upon it, and he has to evolve the very first principles out 
of the depths of his moral consciousness. 

The following hints on the theory and practice of this art are there- 
fore put forward for the assistance of such a person, and in the hope 
of awakening in others an appreciation of its high excellences. To 
borrow the words of certain advertisements, it may be learnt by persons 
in want of employment at their own homes. No knowledge of drawing 
required. 

Disraeli says, in one of his novels, “‘ Lady Everingham thoroughly 
understood the art of conversation, which, indeed, consists of the exer- 
cise of fine qualities,—you must originate and you must sympathize ; 
you must possess at the same time the habit of communication and the 
habit of listening.” Now, this originating, communicating—in short, the 
talking part in conversation, we are not all of us fitted by nature to per- 
form. Some, though full of ideas, are hindered by want of words.; 
others lack both words and ideas; few or none, unhappily, are pre- 
vented from speaking by want of ideas, for your unidea’d speaker is 
usually the most plentifully gifted with words. 

It is to the former class—viz., those with ideas, but without words, 
that these observations are more especially addressed. They are im- 
plored to cultivate this accomplishment, in which a small amount of 
study will-enable them to shine, and shortly distinguish themselves by 
brilliant flashes of silence.” 

Let it, however, be clearly understood that silence is not necessarily 
listening. The closed lips and blank expression of a merely silent 
person form no part of a conversation, while the interested expression 
of an intelligent listener is as important to it as a conductor to an 
orchestra. 

Then let me at once state what qualifications are needful for this im- 
portant office. 

These will vary with the style of listening adopted (which branch of 
the subject will be treated of presently); yet there is one indispensable 
requisite which, if not already in the intended listener’s possession, it is 
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desirable at once to acquire, not only on account of enabling him to 
master this particular art, but also of aiding him in usefulness and 
agreeableness in other relations of life. This requisite is sympathy. A 
music-master once said to a young lady who asked him how she should 
learn to play with expression, “ You must cultivate your heart, Miss 
Smith; you must cultivate your heart.” And this cultivation of the 
heart produces a ready growth of sympathy. We all know Othello’s 


story— 
** This to hear 


Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse ; which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively ; I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my.youth suffer’d,” 

Young ladies may now perceive what a valuable part of their equip- 
ment for the capture of husbands this art of listening might prove, ‘if 
added to their already numerous collection of arts. It is one also that 
need not be discarded even when the wedding-breakfast is over, as it 
might, perhaps, find a place in daily life when pianoforte-playing is 
given up. 

To return. Sympathy, or the semblance of it—which is, socially 
speaking, the same thing—is, to follow up the comparison used before, 
as indispensable to the capable listener as the baton to the already cited 
conductor of an orchestra. It is by its exercise he sustains the con- 
versation in full flow ; for iet the listener who has once made his in- 
fluence felt, flag or show disapproval, the talkers will find they have 
sounded a false note, and, if they are skilful, will at once proceed in 
better harmony, or, if the reverse, break down altogether. 

A listener who aspires to the respect as well as to the approval of 
society, must not listen to what is dull; let his rule be “ Tout genre est 
bon, hors le genre ennuyeux.” He must guard against demoralizing the 
art. He must not listen toa bore. The listener of a bore speedily 
becomes his slave, and the slave of a bore is to other listeners as a 
shonkeeper is to a retired millionnaire,—really unfit to take rank at all. 
But let the listener take care that he is bored by that which is deneath 
his comprehension, not by that which is adove it; and remember how 
bored poor Christopher Sly was !— 


SERVANT. My lord, you nod ; you do not mind the play. 
Race Yes, by Saint Anne, do I; a good matter, surely ; comes there any more 
of it? 
PaGE. My lord, ’tis but begun. 
Sty. ’Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady. *Would ’twere done ! 


VOL. VI. ‘ E 
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But a person, in forming himself for a listener, should first pause and 
ask himself what particular style he wishes to adopt. As there are 
steady talkers, so there are steady listeners,—animated talkers and 
animated listeners. 

The steady listener must be a person to be depended upon; he must 
be a person to whom a hostess, attacked by a steady talker, and anxious 
to attend to other guests, may say, “I am sure you will beinterested in what 
Mr. Jones is saying,” and so pass Mr. Jones on to him, convinced that his 
remarks will be treated with intelligent and gratifying attention. In the 
arrangement of her guests, a hostess should confide the management of 
her African traveller, her talkative hypochondriac, her political arguer, 
‘to her steady listener ; he will, if well qualified, incite the first to narrate 
interestingly to the company at large ; he will sympathizingly check the 
complainings of the second, and utterly suppress the third. His is a 
most important function, and is adapted for those who aim at solid 
worth rather than superficial attractiveness. The steady listener should 
be middle-aged ; and thus it becomes a delicate matter to decide when 
a lady, for instance, should lay aside the animated and put on the steady 
manner. The steady listener must not be betrayed into any lively ex- 
pressions of surprise, delight, or the like; the elevation (slight) of the 
eyebrows, the gentle smile, which may be made to convey any degree of 

- satisfaction, these are the signs of attention on which he chiefly depends. 
He must not enact the humble disciple, but must be “au fait” with 
everything, and listen to disquisitions on any possible subject as a con- 
noisseur to a musical performance, acquainted with all the exigencies of 
the composition, and able to perceive all the successes, as well as the 
defects, of the execution. 

The réle of animated listener is recommended to the young, and to 
those who wish to make a speedy and favourable impression on society 
in general. Expressions of surprise and delight, &c., are in this case 
freely permitted, and even encouraged ; the ready laugh, the breathless 
interest, the start of surprise, and even the tear of sympathy, if possible, 
may be indulged in. A course of histrionic lessons might afford 
many valuable hints to this listener. ‘Though the steady listener is not 
required to utter much in the way of assent or encouragement, yet both 
he and the animated listener are recommended to form a collection of 
useful and appropriate phrases for insertion in pauses. There is a short 
speech consisting but of two words, which is an incalculable treasure to 
listeners ; it expresseS perfect acquiescence, full comprehension, intelli- 
gent appreciation, and complete sympathy. 

“ Now, you see that, though they are very nice people, and do an 
immense deal of good, they are not, you know—” 

** Quite so.” 

“Many people, in my place, would say, ‘ Miss Smith, I really cannot 
have you going on in this way, and you had better leave me at. Mid- 
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summer ;’ but, then, you know, on some accounts she is valuable, and 
for so small a salary, you see,—” 

“ Quite so.” 

“To be sure, he has been very marked in his attentions; but until 
his brother does something for him, it would be foolish in me to—” 

“ Quite so.” 

Ice is recommended by one doctor as a panacea for all diseases ; 
Broad Church views by one knot of divines for all forms of unorthodox 
doubt ; Gothic designs by some architects for all descriptions of modern 
buildings ; the phrase “ Quite so” is put forward by the present writer 
as meeting all the requirements of listeners in polite society. 

Variations, however, of this phrase are occasionally needed ; in fact, 
there are two orders of listeners’ phrases,—the acquiescent and the 
inquiring. ‘The above-mentioned one is a model of the former, and for 
the latter ‘ Really?” “Indeed?” or even “ Yes?” are serviceable ; 
but it cannot be too forcibly impressed upon the incipient listener that 
the expression of the features is of far greater importance than words. 
As to the eyes, they cannot, without embarrassment, be fixed constantly 
on the speaker ; so they should be cast down and raised from time to 
time according to taste ; if they are fixed on a distant object, it gives 
the listener an appearance of saying to himself, “I am off as soon as 
this is over.” A wandering eye is the worst of all, as it expresses a 
kind of despairing weariness ; yet there are times when the most ex- 
perienced listener cannot help his eye wandering ; and there are talkers 
who are callous to this or any other sign of being bored, in whose very 
faces you may yawn without stopping them. By the bye, it is said that 
we are deaf while yawning ; what an irresistible inducement to indulge 
in it! Hotspur was once afflicted by one of those callous talkers. He 
says— 

**T will tell you what, 
He held me, last night, at least nine hours, 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names, 
That were his lackeys : I cry’d, Aum,—and, well,—go to,— 
But mark’d him not a word.” 

It now only remains to claim on the part of the listener that atten- 
tion and admiration which is his due. It has been seen how much 
careful training goes to form him ; and how indispensable he is, it only 
needs a glance round society to perceive. Hitherto, social triumphs 
have been to the talker; let dinner-givers consider the value of the 
listeners, and invite a due proportion of them to their hospitable tables ; 
they will find their reward in the increased éclat of their favourite 
speakers. Every point will tell, no joke will miss its applause. 


“Nil sine causa,” not even listeners. 
3°. 
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CARONA. 


ROM out the half-open window of a little house in the neighbour- 
hood of the St. Nicholas Church in Leipsic, where dwelt the 
Cantor Johann Adam Hiller, so well known for his profound learning in 
the art of music, there proceeded, one noonday in the month of June, 
in the year 1766, strains of sweet music filling the street without with 
their ravishment. Two fresh young female voices were singing from the 
* Stabat Mater,” of the Italian master Pergolese. No one, however, was 
amazed at this singing, for everybody knew that the Cantor Hiller was 
giving a lesson. It had only been a year since this skilful musician had 
settled in the Linden city, but already music began once more to spread 
forth her pinions there. The death of the great Sebastian Bach and 
the evil years of war had somewhat scattered and discouraged the 
worshippers of St. Cecilia. 

Now they all assembled joyfully together under the banner of the 
Cantor Hiller. Regular weekly concerts were arranged in the saloon of 
the arsenal building, and whoever felt a voice in his throat, hastened 
here to beseech Johann Adam Hiller to teach him to sing as the night- 
ingales are wont to sing. But the master was not to be reached by all, 
he would not waste his time on every one who came to him. Those 
whom he did consent to number among his pupils might be proud and 
content, for unless they were supremely lazy he would surely make 
something out of them. To be sure, he was very strict, that grave, 
sad-eyed man, and it was but seldom that words of commendation could 
be extorted from his lips. 

And now a wondrous, silver-clear soprano set in with— 

** Quis est homo, 

Qui non fieret, 

Christi matrem 

Si videret, 

In tanto supplicio”—— 
upon which an exquisitely tender, low alto, like a deep sigh, echoed 
that wailing cry—‘ In tanto supplicio.” Suddenly a young man, who 
was hastily striding by, dressed in the simple dark suit of a Leipsic 
Rathsherr,* stood still, as though bewitched by the sweet tones: he 
was riveted to the spot. The amiable face, with the serene, unrufiled 
brow, and the great blue eyes, betokened scarcely thirty years ; about 
the full lips there played an almost childlike, merry laugh, and the 
mouth and nose, by the gentleness and mildness of their expression, 
might almost have belonged to a woman. For a few moments the 


* Counsellor. 
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young man lingered in the posture of a listener; then rousing himself, 
as with an effort, he knocked energetically with the head of his cane 
against the door, which was soon opened to him by a little rosy-cheeked 
maiden, Hiller’s youngest daughter. 

“Who is singing up there ?” he inquired of his little friend. 

“Carona and Gertrude,” was the reply. 

‘Who are they ?” 

“Oh, I forgot, they came while you were away! Gertrude I can’t 
bear—she is so ugly ; but Carona I like as well as you !” 

“Who is Carona?” 

‘‘Why, my mother’s god-child. My father is to teach her to sing. 
She came from a long distance away. So did Gertrude. Her father 
brought her only a week ago to my father.” 

“TJ must go upstairs now.” 

“But, when my father is giving a lesson, no one dare go in!” 
Lottchen remarked hesitatingly, seating herself on the bottom step of 
the staircase. ‘ 

“ J can, though,” replied the young man, and carefully springing over 
the little girl, he ascended the stairs. The voices were now silent, so 
turning the door-handle he entered. 

With a smile of joyful surprise, Hiller arose and extended his hand. 
“Have you at last returned from your long journey, my dear Herr 
Sachwalter!”* he exclaimed. ‘‘I have often longed for your visits.” 

“T arrived last night,” was the reply, ‘‘ and to-day, after a visit to the 
council-chamber, my first call is to you, Herr Cantor. I hope I have 
not interrupted a lesson. It seems to me, from what I heard in the 
street and down on the lower floor, that two living nightingales have 
flown to you during my absence.” 

And with these words he bowed politely to the two young girls, who 
had shrunk back against the spinet. 

“These are only two sparrows who want to learn the warbling of 
the nightingale; I pray you not to make my women-folk vain,” said 
Hiller, dryly. ‘ You can go home now, Gertrude Schmiahling. And for 
you, Carona, see that you don’t make too much noise with the children ; 
my wife’s not at home, as you know.” 

A quick bustling through the room, a hasty gathering up of all kinds 
of things that lay scattered about, a half greeting, and the maidens had 
disappeared. Hardly, however, had the men taken their places at the 
window, when the door opened once more, and a laughing, rosy face 
appeared, with the exclamation—“ Herr Pathe,+ Gertrude left her roll 
of music behind ; I come to get it for her.” 

“Why does not the forgetful person come to get it herself?” said 
Hiller. ‘Since when have you become errand-girl for strangers ?” 

“You know how shy she is; and because the strange gentleman——” 


* Attorney. + Godfather. 
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“This is no strange gentleman, but my dear and valued friend. Go 
tell Gertrude to come herself; it will teach her to keep her thoughts 
about her another time.” 

The little apparition vanished. The Herr Sachwalter, however, who 
had gazed with some amazement at this innocent picture, rose hastily, 
seized the roll, and turning to the Cantor, said—‘ Allow me to run 
down with this to the young lady. How could a man stand quietly by 
and permit a little damsel to mount these steep steps for the sake of 
these notes ; I will be with you again in a moment.” 

With two bounds, he was down the stairs. Leaning against the 
house-door was the offender, beside her the happy possessor of that rosy 
face, which had just now somewhat disturbed the good Sachwalter’s 
equanimity. He stepped up to a gloomy-looking, deeply-blushing 
maiden, bowed low before her, and said, with the full euphony of his 
gentle voice, and with a look from his blue eyes admirably in accord- 
ance with it—‘‘My dear young lady, I am happy to have had it in my 
power to save you from a journey upstairs.” 

She reached out her hand, and uttered a low acknowledgment, whilst 
a pleased smile overspread her face. ‘This moment the first courteous 
speech from the lips of a man had fallen upon her ear—and from the 
lips of a young, handsome man ! 

Two minutes later, Karl Wilhelm Miiller sat somewhat absent beside 
he Cantor, and in the very midst of one of his friend’s speeches, he 
exclaimed—“ Tell me, first of all, who is that lovely child who peeped 
in here, but now, like an angel from out a cloud ?” 

‘Well, well, be not so excited,” laughed Johann Adam Hiller—“ it is 
only an ordinary earthly maiden, full of tricks and pranks like the rest. 
Her name is Carona Schroter ! she is the child of a comedian, and the 
god-daughter of my wife. Her parents live in Weimar. I should like 
very much to make a singer of her, for she can never be so entirely 
under foot as a comedian; St. Cecilia protects the meanest of her 
serving-maidens.” 

“Tt was she, undoubtedly, who sang that glorious soprano ?” 

“You’ve missed your mark, my worthy friend! This divine voice 
belongs, with your permission, to the little Schmahling. Carona sings 
quite a neat alto. 

Sachwalter Miiller seemed suddenly to remember that it was the alto 
which had attracted him, but he did not announce this discovery, 
wherefore he could have hardly told himself. He exerted himself to 
answer in detail all the questions of the Cantor, so as to snatch himself 
away from the many strange thoughts which had come upon him like 
spring on a bed of violets. Hiller had many questions to ask :—how 
long it had taken his friend to journey to the city of Altenburg ; how it 
looked there, and many others. 

Such questions aroused the Sachwalter from his dreamy condition. 
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At that time the theatre near the Ranstadt gate, erected by the Elector 
Moritz, was in progress; the bulwark was almost completed, and the 
building was to be opened on the 6th of October, with the representa- 
tion of Schlegel’s “ Hermann.” They were at a fault for a prima 
donna, and report having spoken well of a wonderful, but unknown 
singer, dwelling in Altenburg, Sachwalter Miiller had gone thither in 
search of her. He had just returned, having been successful in his 
mission. 

“ And have you really brought the pretty actress with you?” asked 
Hiller. 

“‘Not with me, but she is coming about the first of July. Her name 
is Jettchen Hencke ; she is pretty, but by no means so pretty as your 
god-daughter, my dear Herr Cantor.” 

“‘ She dances, acts, and sings, does she? How much does she ask?” 

“Two hundred thalers a-week. That is, after all, not so immoderate 
a charge.” 

‘Such women, though, understand these matters far better than we 
men. I wish I was a Caroline Neuberin. She has grown rich much 
faster than I.” 

The Sachwalter seemed lost in deep thought. Suddenly, with an 
unwonted eagerness, he asked : 

“ About -how old is she ?” 

“Why, at least in her sixtieth year,” was the calm reply. 

Karl Wilhelm Miller sprang up with such violence that he overturned 
his chair. ‘ You are dreaming !” he exclaimed, vehemently. “Carona 
in her sixtieth year !” 

“ Nonsense, who troubles their heads about such children of eighteen: 
I was speaking of Neuberin.” 

The Herr Sachwalter smiled somewhat constrainedly, stammered out 
some singular apology, and took up his hat and stick to go. Hiller 
accompanied him to the door, shook him by the hand, and then 
returned to his work. He was at that time engaged in one of the arias 
of his nearly finished opera, “Lottchen am Hofe.” 

Johann Adam Hiller had daily more and more pleasure in his new 
pupil, GertrudeSchmahling, but he took good care, after his strict fashion, 
not to give her a suspicion of such a thing, his highest praise being to 
hold her up to Carona as a pattern and example. It was, indeed, a 
wonderful voice, the soprano of this little ugly maiden, with the dark, 
shy eyes ; a soprano of the most superb tone, penetrating clearness, and 
wondrous power. Carona’s singing, compared with that of Gertrude, 
was like the twittering of a hedge-sparrow compared with the warbling 
of a nightingale. Besides, Gertrude was greatly in earnest with her 
studies; she was diligent and strict to herself, and the most obedient of 
scholars. During the singing-lesson, her whole heart and soul were 
wrapped in her task, and let happen what might within or without, she 
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never stirred a moment from the spinet. When she sang her scales 
and exercises at home in her little chamber, which she rented from an 
honest musician’s widow, in the street of the town musicians, the house 
might have burned: down, or the waters of the Pleiss and Elster might 
have flowed into her very chamber, Gertrude Schmiling would not have 
allowed it to disturb her—at least, so her hostess thought. It would 
have been well had Carona had but a wee portion of this zeal. But 
with her during the singing hour there was a continual looking hither . 
and thither, a turn of the head if the least thing stirred without the 
door, stolen glances into the street, even a tittering if the cat in the 
window-sill caught at a fly. As for her time, or I should say want of 
time—St. Cecilia !—Cantor Hiller could have forgiven everything else, 
but this deficiency almost drove him distracted. Why, the trumpet 
boys amongst the town musicians excelled her by ten degrees; hardly 
a lesson passed that tears were not shed, because of some frightful 
three-fourths or six-eighths tempo, and Carona Schroter repeatedly de- 
clared that she never meant to be a singer. 

A singularly tender bond of friendship had woven itself around these 
two pupils of the Cantor, at the depth of which the master himself often 
wondered in silence, for the two girls were so entirely unlike. The two 
would often take a sociable walk down to the city gate, accompanied by 


the worthy Frau Cantorin. To take such a walk in those days was 
by no means so clear and agreeable an undertaking as now. It looked 
very dismal and dreary without the Leipsic gates, and Gertrude Schmah- 
ling often sighed bitterly for the green gardens of her native city Cassel. 
“If Father Hiller were not here, I would certainly run away,” she said 
once. 

“Then I would surely run with you,” replied Carona. ‘“ Without you 
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I never could stand it in this great, close city 

This short dialogue took place at the end of the marsh, in a spot 
before the Georgian House. ‘The Frau Cantorin was engaged chatting 
with a worthy dame-gossip, and heard nothing of these treasonable 
words. How, then, did the two maidens start, when close behind them 
a gentleman’s voice asked—“ Is there, then, in our whole Linden city 
no place where nightingales can build their nests ?” 

Turning quickly round, the two beheld the friendly face of the Herr 
Sachwalter Miiller, who lately had so unexpectedly delighted them after 
the singing hour. Carona scarcely recognized him; but Gertrude grew 
crimson, and was unable to utter a word. In secret, therefore, she 
thanked her friend, when in a moment she roguishly replied—‘ Then 
suppose you show me_a nice lurking-place, where the nightingale may 
dwell with pleasure.” 

“ Are not the Lindens out here shady and beautiful ?” 

“It seems to me I have never heard of nightingales building their 
nests in Linden trees. They must have clear water, with wee fairy 
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willows overhanging it, and a thicket around, that no one lurking about 
can see how they delight in beholding themselves in nature’s mirror. 
Do you think for a moment that any bird could mirror itself in yonder 
ugly ditch ?” 

“If care were taken to provide a mirror in a frame of verdure, would 
the nightingales not fly away ?—really not? Can you give me your 
hand upon it?” asked the Sachwalter, so earnestly that Carona looked 
wonderingly up in his face. 

In a moment, however, she laughingly cried— Make Gertrude give 
you her hand on it first ; she is a month older than I, and is besides. a 
real, true nightingale.” And Gertrude laid her hand slowly, but firmly, in 
the outstretched right hand of the Sachwalter; but a strange quiver 
overspread her face. 

Meanwhile Carona had run away and joined the Cantorin, who, 
having concluded her chat with the gossip, returned with the young girl 
to the others. And they all proceeded sociably together on their walk. 

It was indeed a memorable promenade. The Herr Sachwalter was 
first awakened from all manner of enchanting dreams when Gertrude 
took her leave at the corner of the street of the town musicians, 
Carona after this walked quietly and respectfully beside the Cantorin, 
so that it was no longer possible for the Sachwalter to see anything of 
her—unless he had leaned over in the most impolite way in the world— 
except from time to time the point of her pert little nose. 

The first word that Karl Wilhelm Miller understood clearly, was 
spoken by the Frau Cantorin at Hiller’s house door. ‘Come in som>- 
times,” said she, “ and hear the girls sing. My husband meant to ask 
you himself. Gertrude sings quite ‘bravely.’ They take their lesson 
every day at four o’clock.” 

That night it took Carona full ten minutes longer than usual to get to 
sleep. She had to think over something that Gertrude had said to her 
on the way home. “I would’ rather a thousand times stop here and 
build my nest without the clear mirror and cool shades, than fly away 
out into the wide world to sing my song alone. I believe I should be 
better content with the praise of oe whom I loved than with the tumults 
of applause of thousands!” Gertrude Schmahling had really and truly 
said that! How odd! The praise of one! How tiresome! So 
tiresome that Carona as she thought of it fell fast asleep. 


From this day the Herr Sachwalter never missed a lesson ; and Hiller 
rejoiced at the evident astonishment his worthy friend accorded to the 
voice and style of his favourite pupil. And it really seemed, too, as 
though Gertrude sang as well again since she had had the opportunity of 
being heard by so devout a listener. The floods of melody resounded 
against ceiling and wall with a force that seemed as though it would 
rend them asunder, or at least there leave their impress. Thus, when 
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the silent auditor sighed as from the very depths of his heart, as soon 
as the last resonance had died away, like one whose soul had been 
bathed in the golden waves, a beam of joy would overspread the plain 
countenance of the young singer, and an expression of passionate rap- 
ture flash from the deep-set eyes. 

When Carona sang with her, however, Gertrude would modulate her 
voice in the most artistic manner, so that full justice might be done to 
the sweet tones of the far less powerful voice of her friend, and there 
was indeed nothing lovelier than that heavenly duo of the old Italian 
composer. It was a matter of frequent dispute between master and 
pupil that Gertrude had so decided a preference for Sebastian Bach and 
the old Italian-church music, and until now had always put off studying 
one of those bewitching love-songs of Hasse. Altogether, Hiller would 
have preferred her singing more purely secular music, but the girl had 
always objected. 

Now for nearly three months there had lain upon the spinet an ex- 
quisite aria of Adolf Hasse’s—“ Idol del mio cuore ”—but Gertrude had 
never been able to make up her mind to take it home to study. No 
one knows how long it might have continued to lie there, had not a little 
occurrence suddenly changed the mind of the strange girl. 

One day Gertrude sang a grand aria by Sebastian Bach, the one with 
that glorious recitative “Mein Gott verwirf mich nicht, dieweil ich mich 
in Demuth vor Dir beuge.” 

She sang it particularly well; her voice truly unfolded eagle-like 
pinions. 

‘She will make a great singer, if she continues to be so industrious 2 
student,” said the delighted Hiller, patting the girl’s glowing cheeks 
whilst the Herr Sachwalter could not say enough to express his enthu- 
siasm over Gertrude’s voice and manner, at which her cheeks glowed 
the more, and her eyes shone. 

““Now rest awhile, child,” the Cantor said at last, “ the ‘little one 
may twitter now !” 

Carona was at least half a head taller than Gertrude Schmahling, but— 
even Karl Wilhelm Miiller found it quite natural to call her the “little 
one.” 

‘What will you sing?” asked Johann Adam Hiller. 

“That little song of Friedmann Bach’s*—‘So Du mir wilt Dein 
Herze schenken, fang’s heimlich an !’” 

“She is a true child of earth,” laughed the Cantor, turning to his 
friend, adding softly—‘ Love-songs suit her best ; she does not even 
lose the tempo in them. I would she could give Gertrude some of her 
light heart !” 

Carona stepped up to the spinet, and sang the mournfully tender song. 
When she was through, the little room afforded a strange sight. Gertrude 


* Son of the great Bach. 
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sat in one corner pale as death, with a bitter smile upon her lips; at the 
window stood, his back turned to the room, the Herr Sachwalter, strum- 
ming violently upon the window-pane, without otherwise stirring. He 
spoke not a word in praise of the singer ; Gertrude alone knew why. 

Johann Adam Hiller arose from the spinet, saying—‘ Hast chirped 
bravely, little one! Everybody can’t warble like nightingales but the 
song of the robin-redbreast is pleasing too !” 

The mute auditor at the window turned. Now Father Hiller knew, 
too, why he had averted his eyes, and wat had lamed his tongue. The 
voice of the Herr Sachwalter trembled mightily as he said—‘ God bless 
the little bird who can sing thus, and grant it green woods and warm 
sunshine its life long !” 

Then he seized his hat and stick, and with a hasty greeting departed, 

“A dear, foolish old fellow he always was, and always will be,” Hiller 
murmured softly, then went slowly down the stairs to join his wife and 
children. 

Gertrude, however, crossed over to the spinet, hastily picked up the 
aria of Hasse, and turned to leave the room. But Carona stood before 
the door with outstretched arms, and said—‘“ No, you shall not stir from 
here till you tell me what is the matter with you. Do you not love me 
any more ?” 

“‘Who could help loving you?” was Gertrude’s reply; but her voice 
sounded so sharp that Carona cried out, in alarm: 

“What have I done?” 

“ Nothing—and yet—” 

“I know what’s the matter, you are angry because the Sachwalter did 
not praise me! But see here, it’s all one to me. He doesn’t care for 
me, and I don’t care for him—so, you see, we’re equal. Why should you 
be angry, when I am content P” 

Gertrude looked up at her. Carona’s face was flushed; about her 
mouth there quivered the wayward pout of a vexed child. As impelled 
by a sudden impulse, the friend threw her arms around the little one’s 
neck, hid her face in Carona’s shoulder, and sighed, ‘‘ No, no; I am 
angry at no one, but my own self. And as to the Sachwalter, you must 
never be angry at him! Now all, all is mght again! It is not your 
fault that you are so beautiful—and that I—please nobody! But now 
I will learn to sing like you! See, I am going to take home the Hasse 
aria; don’t tell Father Hiller. Iam going to practise it. One thing 
more! Never speak to me again about this—never ask me any ques- 
tions, and for all the world don’t be angry with the Sachwalter. Give 
me your hand and promise !” 

And Carona promised her what she wanted, the funny Gertrude; then 
they kissed one another affectionately, and all was as before—yet Carona 
never again sang before the Sachwalter the little song of Frnedmann 
Bach. 
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About three weeks from this time Sachwalter Miiller appeared one 
day, at quite an unusual hour, at the house of his friend, in a state of 
the liveliest excitement. 

“Come as fast as you can to the ‘Three Swans,’” he cried, almost 
out of breath ; “the host, our worthy friend Zehmisch, sends word for 
you not to lose a minute, if you want to seea miracle. A court-musician 
has just arrived from Salzburg, with his two children, a girl and a boy; 
they both play on the spinet, and the girl is said to sing right nicely 
besides. The boy, whose name is Wolfgang Amadeus, and who is hardly 
ten years old, is said to travel over the keys with his little hands so as 
to make one almost lose sight and hearing with astonishment. I have 
seen the little man, and his eyes alone have stolen my heart. Something 
more than a mere spinet-player peeps out of them. I never saw such 
eyes in a child. Come, help me to persuade the father to let them give 
a regular concert, it were a sin and a shame did our Leipsic permit such 
wonderful birds to fly right away !” 

“What is the name of the aforesaid father?” asked Hiller, hastily 
drawing on a better coat. 

“Leopold Mozart. He is said to be quite an excellent violinist. 
See and hear for yourself, though !” 

“Mozart! I never heard the name before. It sounds very well. 
Combined with Wolfgang Amadeus, it has quite an air of distinction. I 
wish I had such a name; Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart sounds quite 
differently from Johann Adam Hiller!” murmured the Cantor, as he 
followed his friend. 


In the evening of the same day there was assembled in the pretty 
saloon of the lower floor of the inn of the “ Three Swans,” quite a con- 
siderable company of musicians, amateurs, singers, and actors. The 
musician from Salzburg had allowed himself to be persuaded not to 
leave until the next morning ; and the owner of the inn, the art-loving, 
friendly landlord, Zehmisch, had hurriedly called together his friends to 
give them the rare enjoyment that the playing of these children must 
afford every music-loving heart. Carona and Gertrude Schmahling were 
there too, and sat drawn close together near the Frau Cantorin, full of 
eager expectation. The Cantor had expressed a wish that Gertrude 
should sing for the strangers when they were through, in token of 
acknowledgment, and had left to her the choice of the aria. She had 
willingly consented. Perhaps it was the thought of her promise that so 
tinged her cheeks with crimson. She sat mute beside Carona, whilst 
the latter chattered quite unconstrainedly with the Herr Sachwalter, 
who stood behind them, and she found no end of questions to ask him 
about the little Mozart. Theatre-manager Koch stood before a very 
lively, charming little lady, who laughed a great deal. This was little 
Henriette Hencke, for the past eight days chief star, in acting and 
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dancing, of the Leipsic Theatre, that had its origin in Quandt’s yard. 
The painter, Oeser, was there with his pretty daughters, with whom 
young Eckhoff seemed much engaged. The conversation was alto- 
gether lively and animated in the great saloon, and Johann Adam 
Hiller had to’speak very loud, else the Cantor of the “‘ Thomasschule,” 
the sickly, half-deaf Doles, would not have understood a word. The 
stately hostess of the “‘ Three Swans,” and her two neat, pretty daughters 
went round among the guests, handing cake and wine. The appear- 
ance of the Salzburg court-musician, Leopold Mozart, brought at last 
quiet and repose to the excited little assembly. His mild, gentle coun- 
tenance pleased every one, and the dignified, ladylike bearing of the 
scarcely fifteen years old Marie Anna, called forth a murmur of 
applause. The daughter seated herself at the spinet quite modestly 
and simply, played first a prelude of Bach’s with remarkable purity and 
precision, then sang an Italian aria, replete with fioritures and orna- 
, ments, with such ease and grace, and with so bird-like a voice, that a 
universal cry of joy rang through the room when she had ended. As 
they crowded around her, and lavished their praises upon her, she said, 
very naively, “Just wait till you have heard Wolferl, then nothing in 
the world will please beside him !” 

Her father patted her’tenderly on the cheek, and said—“ Well, then, 
go fetch Wolferl. You know he is up in his room ; he could not make 
up his mind to part from the ingenious playthings Herr Sachwalter 
Miiller did him the honour to give him this morning ; he never wearies 
of setting the soldiers up in different positions.” 

Marie Anna hastened away, and in a moment the brother and sister 
appeared hand in hand. Carona Schroter could not suppress a cry of 
delight ; the little gentleman, in buckled shoes and silken stockings, 
ruffled shirt and powdered wig, beneath which peeped the most good- 
humoured little face in the world, pleased her so much. In the most 
childish fashion, he bowed to all present, looked up questioningly at his 
father, who tenderly kissed his brow, then clambered up on the high 
stool before the spinet. As soon, however, as the little white hands 
touched the keys, the expression of careless, child-like serenity vanished 
from the face, the brow grew wondrously earnest, and in the great eyes 
there kindled the flames of the highest inspiration. 

“What will you play, Wolferl?” asked the sister. 

“The concerto I composed in the travelling-carriage last week,” was 

the reply. 

He played, and the old musicians round about rose one after the 
other from their seats and stole nearer; by degrees all present followed 
their example ; knit brows grew clear, eyes long unaccustomed to 
weeping sparkled with moisture. Here and there some one would 
Shake his head with astonishment, or unconsciously clasp his hands. 
Behind the child stood Carl Wilhelm Miiller, half lost in rapture at the 
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wonderful performance, half absorbed by a sight than which he could 
have wished nothing more beautiful. Directly opposite the performer 
stood Carona Schréter. Her left hand rested on the lid of the spinet, 
her right lay tenderly on the shoulder of the slender Marie Anna, who 
leaned confidingly against her. Her charming face spoke perfect 
felicity, her eyes swam in tears, her lips smiled with the innocence of a 
child. She wore her hair powdered; long, massive curls fell over her 
neck, a fresh rose that little Lottchen Hiller had placed in her hair 
hung behind the left ear. Her light rose-coloured dress hung close to 
her lovely form, having no fulling except a little below the waist, and 
being short enough to display the daintiest little foot, in narrow-pointed 
shoes. The neck was cut square, according to the mode of the day ; 
but the effect, which would otherwise have been hard, was softened by 
a fall of lace ; a little gold cross hung from a black velvet band over 
the youthful bosom. Over the arm, which was exposed to the elbow, 
was a shield of lace, and the slender wrists were encircled by broad 
black bands with flying ends. She stood right in the clear candlelight. ° 
Truly, one must have been very pretty and very much at ease to have 
chosen such a position. 

Exactly sidewards, right in a deep shadow, sat Gertrude Schmahling. 
Her eyes, too, were directed towards the spinet, but it was not on the 
dainty little head of Mozart that she gazed with that ardent, melan- 
choly expression. The face of one behind the little performer held her 
spell-bound. With bitter pain, she saw how entirely he was lost in 
beholding Carona, and for the second time a feeling of hatred and envy 
stole over her soul. 

Mozart played. Ever deeper grew the tumult of rapture with which 
he bore every one on with him. But what did she care for his playing ? 
She was brooding over the injustice of Heaven in giving all to one, 
and in denying all to another. All? How wicked was this thought! 
Did she not possess a wonderful voice, which could bring thousands to 
her feet? Why, then, not this one whose heart was so susceptible to 
music and to the might of the sweet human voice? 

Suddenly an infinite, triumphant joy rushed. over her—a hasty resolu- 
tion flashed through her. To-day, this very hour, must and should her 
fate be decided. Either her love must conquer, and she become a 
happy, faithful wife, or she must fly Outanto the wide, cold world, and 
there roam a solitary nightingale. os 

A confused sound of voices, a lively movement, awakened her from 
her sweet dreams. The boy had ceased to play. No one noticed that 
Gertrude glided out of the room. With streaming eyes, the usually so 
calm Hiller folded the wonder-child in his arms, saying—“I could 
almost exclaim, with Simeon, ‘ Now can I die in peace, for my eyes have 
beheld the light of the world.’ Hail to thee, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, thou wilt yet produce miracles in the realms of St. Cecilia! 
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Since Sebastian Bach went to heaven, we have needed a new king. I 
do homage to the young ruler, from the very depths of my soul. May 
God and all the saints, and the dear little angels, have thee in their 
keeping, Wolfgang Amadeus.” 

Doles stroked the boy’s cheeks, crying: “And that whole piece 
he played, the little rogue composed himself—it is too wonderful !” 

“ What can we do to rejoice your heart, after such delicious playing, 
you darling boy?” asked Karl Wilhelm Miiller, drawing the little fellow 
up tohim. “Speak, Wolferl, what will you have?” 

Then the boy pointed with his delicate little finger to Carona 
Schroter, and said, whilst a bewitchingly roguish smile overspread his 
face, ‘I would like a kiss from that one there !” 

And as the maiden, blushing and enchanted, hastened forward and 
stooped over the little fellow, with perfect freedom and ease he threw his 
arms around her neck, and standing on tip-toe kissed her sweet mouth. 
The Herr Sachwalter was not the only one who envied Wolferl such 
a favour. Then when the boy, in his, frank open way, asked, “Do you 
love me?” and she returned a hearty “Yes!” more than one in this 
little circle would have renounced life and happiness for such a “ Yes.” 

Now “Wolferl” went round amongst the audience, who vied with 
one another in saying pretty things to him, whilst father and sister 
stood by with tears in their eyes. Then Gertrude Schmahling stepped 


up to her teacher, and laying her burning hand upon his arm, whispered, 
“Let me sing now! I have just been home for the right aria. It is 
there on the spinet.” Hiller approached the instrument. Hasse’s 
aria, “Idol del mio cuore,” lay open on the music-prop. 

“That’s brave, my girl!” said Hiller, with a beaming face—‘ that’s 
what Wolferl did. Great deeds always inspire great ones. That you 
have studied the piece, and so can sing it, I have no doubt; you would 
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not else open it so courageously. So now to work 

After exchanging a few words with Mozart, the Father Hiller seated 
himself at the spinet, and Gertrude Schmahling sang Hasse’s love-song. 

The girl had never sung as to-day! This glorious voice was as 
though laved in golden radiance, every tone heaved and surged as a sea 
of fire. The singer’s form extended, the plain features were ennobled, 
her eyes shone. Each note received its full value, no cadenza was ren- 
dered carelessly, no trill hastily broken off, no portamento uncertain ; the 
performance was altogether beautiful; and when she had ended Hiller 
took her head between his two hands, and cried, “‘ Wonderful creature, 
you will become a second Faustina Hasse! You will be talked about, 
girl, before I am ten years older. May you prosper on your way, Ger- 
trude Schmihling.” 

Every one present broke forth into rapturous applause, and Wolfgang 
Amadeus cried, “ Promise me that you will sing in all the operas that I 
write for you! But Gertrude heard and saw nothing. A blissful re- 
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verie had seized her, for Karl Wilhelm Miiller had approached her, and 
trembling with emotion, kissed both her hands, ‘“ Those last words 
were true,” he cried : ‘ Life’s highest bliss zs love.’” 

A merry meal now collected all present in the dining-hall of ‘the 
‘“‘ Three Swans.” The next morning the strangers were to journey back 
to Vienna. Wolferl sat between Carona and his sister, the Herr Sach- 
walter between Gertrude and Carona, bu: he did not speak a word to 
the latter ; he seemed to have looks and words for Gertrude alone. A 
strange expression of bliss was upon his face, and he often sank into 
sweet reveries that Gertrude would not for the world have inter- 
rupted. 

“He is conquered,” sang her heart, in jubilant tones. ‘“ He has un- 
derstood the language of love !” 

Carona played a thousand tricks with the Mozart children, so that 
there was no end of laughing and rejoicing, and the grave old mu- 
sicians, amongst them Leopold Mozart, often looked up from their 
earnest discourse, and something like sunshine overspread their faces. 
When they had all retired from the table, Carona Schroter, after whis- 
pering in the most important way with the daughters of the hostess, 
disappeared; a universal cry of joy resounded through the hall when 
she reappeared attired as a good fairy, tastily robed in gauzes and 
floating veils. She pressed a fresh wreath on Wolferl’s open brow, and 
fastened a bouquet of roses on his sister’s bosom. ‘The words she 
spoke sounded so enchanting, her tone and gesture were so exquisitely 
beautiful and dignified, that Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart seized both her 
hand when she was through, and cried eagerly, “You must be an 
actress, Carona !” 

Then she whispered in his ear, “ That I will; I am good for nothing 
as a singer. I made up my mind to that when I heard Gertrude sing 
to-day. We will both make our ‘mark,’ each in our own way. Give 


Re 


me your hand on it, Wolferl ! 


When Hiller finally went home arm in arm with Cantor Doles, almost 
intoxicated with what he had heard, and the good Cantorin Hiller was 
led away by Gertrude, the Herr Sachwalter and Carona sauntered so 
slowly along, and finally lingered so far behind, that Gertrude, who con- 
stantly looked back, finally lost sight of them entirely. A strange anguish 
suddenly oppressed her heart—her knees trembled, she gasped for 
breath. Was it a foreboding of what was taking place scarcely fifty 
steps behind her? For at that very moment Karl Wilhelm Miiller was 
laying his heart and his life at the feet of the charming Carona— 
Gertrude had sung into his heart the courage to do so—and was 
rejected. : 

Arrived at Hiller’s house, Carona stood suddenly alone beside the 
others. 
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“‘ Where is the ‘ Herr Sachwalter?’” asked the Cantorin. “ He who 
was to have seen Gertrude home ?” 

‘“The ‘Herr Pathe’ will have to do so instead; the ‘ Herr Sach- 
walter’ bid me wish you all ‘good night,’ he has such a violent head- 
ache!” was the reply, in a low, hesitating voice. Gertrude gave one 
penetrating glance at the pale, excited face of her friend, which was lit 
up by the moon, and she knew all! 

This night sleep fled from the eyes of both young girls. The one 
buried beneath a thousand bitter tears her dreams of beauty and her 
sorrow-torn heart—the other sat on her couch lost in mournful reflec- 
tion—for it is always a painful thought to have rejected a true, loving 
heart. Carona felt a load on her young heart that she strove in vain to 
cast off. ‘But I cannot help it,” she sighed, at last; “I cannot 
marry him when I do not love him ; and even if I did love him I could 
not let him be my husband, because—Gertrude loves him. Help him, 
therefore, O good God !” 


And the good God did help him, but it was not all at once ; such aid 
and succour comes so slowly and gradually that the impatient mortal 
often thinks it has not come at all. As the nightingale Carona would 
not be caught by him, he attracted about him nightingales of another 
kind ; this kind-hearted man, from whose brow the melancholy touch 
of a blighted first and only love was never wiped away. He could not 
and would not live without the warbling of nightingales. Mindful of 
those sportive words of the never-to-be-forgotten maiden, Karl Wilhelm 
Miiller, when chosen mayor by the citizens of Leipsic, in token of his 
merit and never-failing energy, had the loveliest shrubbery and hedges 
planted, to the delight of singing-birds and mortals. Under his di- 
rection the suburbs of: Leipsic were gradually transformed into a 
blooming garden ; and, as though they would console him for a certain 
departed nightingale, whole flocks of nightingales came and built their 
nests in the exquisite groves and avenues. ‘That spot in front of the 
Georgian House in particular, where once he had played eaves-dropper 
whilst the two girls talked, he transformed into an enchanting Paradise, 
and placed there a mirror in reality-—that is, a clear pond, in whose 
waters beautiful willow trees dipped their green hair. This spot always 
continued to be his favourite resting-place, and here, after his death, 
the citizens of Leipsic placed a monument in honour of his memory. 
During the evening hour, in especial, this excellent man might be seen 
here, walking backwards and forwards, with his friendly smile and. 
dreamy eyes. Every one knew and loved him as a never-wearying and 
wise counsellor and helper in time of trouble, as the enthusiastic friend 
and patron of all that was good and beautiful, and every one bowed 
before him with as much reverence as before a king. Alas! he would 
doubtless gladly have renounced all such honours, even the nods and 
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greetings of many a lovely damsel, all the bloom and fragrance by 
which he was surrounded, for that only beloved, escaped nightingale, 
Carona Schroter. 


A few days after that memorable evening at the “Three Swans,” 
Carona had journeyed to Weimar, there to devote herself to the noble 
dramatic art. And surely she never repented her flight—for she 
became the star of Weimar, revered by old and young as artist and as 
woman ; and finally she became the celebrated Muse of Gothe. 

The other nightingale, Gertrude Schmahling, flew out into the world 
solitary and alone, and became the world-renowned singer, Mara. 

Did ever anything come of little Wolferl >—Who knows ? 





RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 


Dear little children, wandering down the paths, 
When all the meadow-lands are bright with these, 

Fill both their hands with the red clover blooms, 
Finding a deeper sweetness than do bees. 


And I? I pass the fair June roses by 
Unwatched ; let the tri-coloured violets grow ; 
But, with fast-throbbing heart, I linger long 
Where, through the grass, the clover blossoms glow. 


I used to pluck them, too, in other days ; 
But, ah, not now—never on earth again ! 
Grow, little globes of brightness, unafraid, 
Breathing your fragrant lives out in the glen. 


I would not dare to touch you, lest my hands 

Should stain the whiteness of a thought that comes 
So near to me, so very near and dear, 

And smiles for ever from your purple blooms ! 


I know not if in wilfulness, or love 

Of something hid in you, she placed you there, 
I can remember only that she wore 

A fragrant clover blossom in her hair. 
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OUR LOG-BOOK. 


OST readers of this Log-Book will no doubt remember the 
humour with which Mr. Dickens represents Tom Pinch’s con- 

cern on the occasion of Miss Ruth’s first beefsteak pudding. It might 
turn out a stew or a soup, she said; but, then, there was one comfort— 
“the meat must come out of the saucepan somehow or another, you 
know; we can’t cook it into nothing at all.” On which Tom is moved 
to reflect that “‘to put into a lottery for a beefsteak pudding gives one 
a new and quite uncommon interest in the dinner, it being impossi- 
ble to tell what we may get.” So, to some extent, is it with novels. 
It takes very much from the interest if we can “tell what we may get.” 
And yet the very highest thing that can be said of a writer of fiction is, 
that the more he interests you, the less he shocks or surprises you, or 
forces you into admiration of separate portions or single points. Here, 
in one respect, it may surely be truly said that a new author, with 
faculty, has at least one advantage over a known and long-tried one. 
Each new effort, while it brings fresh forces and quickening stimulus to 
the subjective world of impression and capability, tends to limit the 
world of artistic types, which stand in that wonderful borderland 
between real and ideal, with far-reaching relations to both. Those cha- 
racters which have been already, by force of creative assimilation, 
drawn off this mystical circle, from which alone they derive real signifi- 
cance and moral value, cast their shadows between the author and the 
ideal, and dim or confuse his vision. Unless his nature is well-knit, 
with large substratum of common sense and common sympathy, artistic 
creation becomes a self-conscious, tormenting passion, separating the 
heart from that door of entrance to the universal and human which can 
only be entered by the aspirant retiring backwards from the ideal, as 
commoners retire reverently from royal presences. Mr. George Mac- 
Donald somewhere says beautifully that a hand is often stretched out 
from behind, and men are drawn into life backwards. So it is always with 
the true novelist: the germ of what he most truly creates is given him 
in moments when he has unconsciously abnegated the highseat of the 
artist, and looked humbly down instead of aspiring upwards. This is 
the reason, perhaps, not only why the first productions of great artists 
are generally the best, but also why they themselves often under-rate 
their highest, though least painfully elaborated, works. Because of the 
shadows which their own creations throw between them and the lofty 
array of typical characters, they are tempted to self-imitation, to a repeti- 
tion of themselves in their characters. Usually, too, a vein of philosophy 
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is more and more run through the characters, which acts very much like 
a vein of clay in an image of gold — separating instead of uniting. 
This is one form, and indeed the chief one, in which really great artists. 
come to let us know “what we may get.” Greater conscious effort: 
is visible, such a finish is put on separate details and special points as 
makes. them prominent by very lack of association with the essential 
subject-matter, impressing us thus with a sense of artistic isolation and 
painful life-weariness. George Eliot, notwithstanding her wonderful 
width of grasp, her grace, and her versatility, presents us with a pro- 
minent instance of this tendency. 

Then there are those writers of a far lower class, who would scout the 
idea of seeking to find in nature the suggestion of that gradual variety 
and strange pathetic changefulness, on which the genuine artist depends. 
at once for dramatic contrast, relief, and true human interest. Nature 
is most fertile of surprises, contradictions, and involvements, and from 
the seeds she sows with such liberal hand there grow up stern mea- 
sure of monstrosities; but these are so indissolubly related to, and 
bound up with, what is normal, common, and therefore beautiful by 
virtue even of mere healthfulness, that these never separate themselves, 
so as to assert Nature’s degeneracy or degradation on a special stage. 
This is, perhaps, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s sole ground for asserting 
that the question of morality in literary art is immediately settled 
on its being rigorously determined what is literature, and what is 
not so being then rigorously excluded. The school of novelists of which 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has become the best representative tells “what 
we may get” by reducing Nature to a mere Chinese puzzle, or rather 
they ignore her, and set up a great Somnauth idol instead. Their 
art—which is only intellectual ingenuity or literary card-castle build- 
ing—exhausts the interest it breeds, and produces a kind of fever 
of self-consuming excitement, from which sensible adults like to keep 
clear if they can. Thus this kind of art, in fact, defeats its own end ; 
for there is nothing to reward a careful reading, not to speak of a second 
glance. In the wide field between George Eliot and Wilkie Collins 
we could discover many illustrations of the same thing. Mrs. Edwards, 
for instance, sets up against conventional rule or requirement a sort of 
false-faced innocence, and having read “ Archie Lovel,” we know too well 
‘“‘what we may get” in “Stephen Lawrence.” Unluckily, however, both 
her heroines, as we have said already, are grossly unnatural and in- 
consistent, and it is only in incidental, simple, and almost unconscious 
touches that we are pleasantly disappointed as to “ what we may get” 
. from her. ; 

But a truce to this kind of remark. We have some novels before us 
—two of which demand special attention, because one of them fails 
entirely as a work of art simply owing to the fact that we know well 
“what we may get;” while the other triumphs completely in exciting 
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and retaining interest notwithstanding the utmost simplicity of character, 
motive, and situation. And this it does just by keeping close to Nature 
in those deep, determinate lines the author draws, as well as in the 
lighter, subtler, and more shadowy impressions by which she delights to 
veil her ruder movements and aspects, like the windy waves of the wheat 
growing on rugged and stonysoil. The two novels are Mr. Edmund Yates’s 
“ The Rock Ahead,” and “ Stone Edge,” though we would almost need to 
beg pardon of the writer of the last for even thus, on account of critical 
reasons, mentioning them in the same breath. Mr. Yates, as every 
one knows, has remarkable force and facility in representing that 
dubious region that lies between false aristocratic refinement and low 
pothouse vulgarity. He appears, indeed, to have so identified himself 
with it that no other form of existence impresses itself upon him 
so forcibly as even to lead him to see how much need there is in 
his books for some sort of natural relief from that dull level of “refined 
commonplace ” with which he favours us. It is this want that makes 
his books painfully oppressive to us—the want of either breadth, depth, 
or dignity. We know precisely “what we may get.” There is unmis- 
takeably great cleverness, amounting even to masterly knack of treat- 
ment, and a ready, lucid manner of presenting a character as it were at 
every angle or corner of it, yet without giving the least glimpse of the 
real heart. Mr. Yates is a stranger to smiles and tears alike, and alto- 
gether we are forced to infer from his novels that life must seem to him 
avery paltry “ Vanity Fair.” Certainly his notions of love are not 
very tender or very high, since, on his own part, he writes of Lord 
Ticehurst, in his latest novel, after this strain: “ He lived in a loose 
set, and it did not arise from’ conscientious scruples that he had not 
‘tried it on’ that Grace Lambert should become his mistress... . He 
did ot take this step because he knew it would be useless, because he 
knew any such offer would be ignominiously rejected, that he would be 
spurned from the door, and never permitted again to be in the society 
of the girl whom he really loved. ‘There was only one way out of it—to 
offer her marriage. And then the question came, ‘ Did he really dove 
her sufficiently for ¢hat?’” One does not need to sail over the whole 
ocean to know what it is like; this is a faithful specimen in little of 
Mr. Yates’ hard, z#emotional mode of treatment. It has only one 
recommendation, that it truly expresses, and harmonizes with, his 
general view of life, which is far enough from elevated. 

The men in his novel are all betting and racing men, and the 
women more or less belong to that unwomanly order—women of the 
world ; and although there is a kind of plot cleverly wrought out, we do 
not, for reasons already hinted at, deem it prudent to outline the story. 
It is not lightened up by the slightest gleam of a pure, unselfish pre- 


- sence, nor are its hard, stucco-like lines relieved by a truly human, tender 


touch; the only act that excites the least movement of admiration 
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being Grace Lambert’s conduct in leaving her husband, though even 
then she had taken care to bargain with Mrs. Bloxam to take her 
in again before she did so. Lord Sandilands is a roué, and Gilbert 
Lloyd is a scapegrace. Now, doubtless, there are many such people, 
but we maintain that the world could not go on were it exclu- 
sively made up of such, and that Mr. Edmund Yates, with his practised 
pen, was in duty bound to shew us those other people by and through 
whom society and Providence are alike enabled to tolerate the types of 
men and women he has powerfully, but coarsely and imperfectly, pour- 
trayed. If he will attempt this in his next work, his special knowledge 
need not be lost, but we may not know quite so well “what we may 
get,” and yet, in a truer and deeper sense, we will, in all likelihood, 
know better “what we may get” ever afterwards, and that without any 
sacrifice of interest. 

“ Stone Edge” is a genuine work of art. The artificial conditions 
which Mr. Yates can read so cleverly in relation to human motive and 
calculation (for affection with him really seems unimportant), and which 
yet combine to hide from him the real substance of a character, have no 
place in ‘Stone Edge,” because it deals faithfully with a primitive 
time. The consequence is, that character is presented to us in rough 
unhewn blocks, from which we have, so to say, to retire a little distance 
before we can take-in its true contour and realize the wonderful com- 
manding beauty of line and colour. And just as the sweetest wild- 
flowers nestle in crannies of great rocks, so we have here some of the 
subtlest and most subduing touches of feminine faithfulness and silent, 
patient endurance. Of course the uninvolved simplicity of such forms of 
life renders the portraiture of contrasted characters the easier, inasmuch 
as those points which are most individual are likewise the most promi- 
nent ; the restraint which artificial life imposes, and which tends to assi- 
milate men to each other in outward traits, being wholly unknown or 
unregarded. But there is a peculiar fascination about those simple 
intense feelings which almost overlip expression, and yet never seem to 
waste themselves, settling with such touching, overcoming pathos in 
those quiet, homely words, like some great quaint picture of an old 
master set in a rude unpolished framework. Old Nathan’s remarks on 
Bessy Broom’s death is perhaps as fine a piece of simple, unimpas- 
sioned pathos as we have read; and the book contains some of the 
shrewdest country-talk as well as some of the freshest love-making. ‘The 
characters are almost perfect in conception, and are skilfully painted ; 
while the novel as a whole bears testimony to the fact that to be so 
natural that we may know “what we may get,” is not necessarily synony- 
mous with being uninteresting. 

“The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People” slightly loses 
interest by the title-page too decisively letting us into the secret of 
“what we may get.” Madame Schwartz has gained great fame in 
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Sweden, and this is, perhaps, the best of her novels as regards com- 
pleteness and ingenuity. But then it was written with a purpose; and 
as novels with a purpose do not take the English taste, it might have 
been well had the translator given it a title which would not have sacri- 
ficed any interest by showing on the face of it that it was a story 
directed against aristocracy. For there is exquisite work in this book. 
The plot is simple, but it is developed with the utmost skill; and 
though we have found fault with the title, the story itself is not guilty 
of letting us know “ what we may get” till we get it. There is remark- 
able tact shown in the way in which the identity of Elin—whom the 
proud Count Hermann Romarhjerta, under stress of duty, is compelled 
to marry, because she heroically shields another’s fair fame—is kept dis- 
tinct from that of Stephana, who returns home as a wealthy American 
widow to get the best opportunities of tutoring the haughty Count to a 
nobler view of man’s vocation. The reader does wonder now and again 
whether this can be Elin, after all; but the author, like the bird, can 
circle round, and divert you most skilfully from her nest, till her own 
time comes. Stephana, we find at the end, is Elin. Never was nove- 
list’s secret better kept from the reader. Madame Schwartz handles her 
characters as freely as though they were puppets ; and though there is a 
little inconsistency, as in the portrait of the English baron, and in the 
conduct of Captain Martensen chiefly as it bears on the lesson of the book, 
the novel is full of freshness and interest, and well rewards a reading. 
And this the more especially that there is a pervading force of womanly 
purity which, working through the entanglements of weakness and wrong- 
doing, completely clears away such stagnant clouds as, in less skilful 
hands might to the end hang over a story like this, giving us refreshing 
glimpses of human nature, which, it must be confessed, however, are some- 
times of such a kind as tend somewhat to weaken the “ moral intention.” 

“Ethel’s Romance” is no doubt Miss Homersham’s first novel, 
and has thus the advantage of which we spoke as thereby accruing. 
The work itself tells us with sufficient clearness that the author is 
young. But it tells us as clearly that she is highly gifted ; and lives 
familiar with lofty impulses and noble thoughts. The characters 
are distinctly marked—Ethel, with her soft, tender yieldingness, and 
Harriett Mayne, with her shrewd, almost blunt decision, standing 
out from the canvas the more clearly by force of contrast, while Lord 
Talbot and St. Clare are just about as different from each other. 
Langley and Justin Gresham are both good and individual, though in the 
minor characters here and there a touch of absorbing femininity makes it- 
self felt. The style is good, and bits of description are excellent, as of the 
“bowery hollow” where St. Clare first meets Ethel sketching. There is a 
good, though simple plot, well and carefully worked out; and the author 
has followed a true instinct in throwing back on a former generation the 
movement of wrong-doing from which the pathetic interest of the 
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story chiefly arises. And yet it is precisely here that she errs in forcing 
upon us a decision in a most complicated case of motives and duty. 

It is, of course, the custom of society in the cases of those so unhap- 
pily mated as to be compelled to separate from each other to blame the 
woman ; but society’s decision is conventional, often short-sighted, and 
unjust ; there being always much to be said on both sides, though 
society only practically hears what is said on the man’s side. Fiction 
should be just without judging—at all events, on such standards. Thus 
it may educate our sympathies, and lift them up from those chains of 
- custom which “lie on them heavy as frost.” Miss Homersham paints 
Mrs. Lavaine as being far more sinned against than sinning from the 
first; and yet she charges somewhat harshly against her as the sinner. 
OnE we know did not so charge against a poor woman, whose case, on 
the face of it, was worse than that of the cruelly-wronged Mrs. Lavaine, 
whose husband admittedly was a selfish brute. Otherwise Miss Homer- 
sham’s novel is sweet and true, pleasant to read, and much of it worth 
remembering—the “ motif” being noble and elevated. 
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